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‘When you have seen her munch an apple 
throughout a lively scene it would be hard 
to pick out any single nibble she makes 
at that apple and brand it as superfluous. 
They are all cleverly timed”; Ashley 
Dukes commented last month on the pol- 
ished technique which the noted German 
actress is now demonstrating before en- 
thusiastic London audiences in the Mar- 
garet Kennedy play, Escape Me Never. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Fight for a Modern 
Opera—The Theatre 
As News: Fear 


HY, it is asked, does 

THEATRE ARTS ignore the 

Metropolitan Opera when 
it is successful and pounce upon it when 
it is fighting for its lifer The answer is 
simple. The performances of the Metro- 
politan have been a disgrace to the art 
of opera for many years. The only 
opera in the richest city in the world, 
with a directorate representing the na- 
tion’s greatest fortunes, with a free field 
for singers, has been satisfied with a 
stage and equipment that were outmoded 
half a century ago, and with direction 
that did not even pretend to concern it- 
self with anything but giving center- 
stage to names that would improve the 
box-office record. The real audience for 
opera—the musicians and theatre lovers 
who care for the rich artifice of music- 
drama—was lost entirely, but as long as 
there were enough hangers-on of the 
diamond horseshoe to fill the house and 
put no burden on the directors’ pocket- 
books at the end of the year, there was 
no use complaining, for nobody would 
listen. The financial unsuccess of the 
last few seasons has opened many eyes 
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Blackamoor in Petrouchka, Victor dePauw 


F . Nedadnes breaking all records for a 
continuous run by a dance 
group, the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
has left New York to tour the country. 
e 

T084CCO ROAD is one piay 

which refutes the theory Brock 
Pemberton discloses in his article in 
this issue: that no Broadway play 
can run on against the odds of un- 
favorable first-night criticism. In the 
face of condemnation in the early 
news stories, this adaptation of the 
Erskine Caldwell novel is meeting 
with mounting popularity. One cause 
is the remarkable performance of 
Henry Hull, whose interest in the 
theatre has never waned and who 
finally has been given a role to which 
he can bring the rich resources which 
mediocre parts had too long hidden. 








THEATRE 
LTHOUGH the European at- 


mosphere is not at its brightest, 
definite plans have been made for the 
annual summer festivals at such places 
as Malvern, Venice and Vienna, as 
well as at Salzburg, whose program 
was announced here last month. The 
Malvern Festival, which opens July 
23 and lasts until August 11, will 
have two new plays on its program: 4 
Man’s House by John Drinkwater 
and Mutiny by David Stewart. The 
former is a drama laid in Jerusalem 
in the year 33 A.D., although its 
language and form are modern. Ste- 
wart’s play is described as showing 
“the Regular Army facing civil dis- 
turbance, and one man’s conscience in 
dramatic conflict with his master, the 
State.” The other plays will be: The 
Interlude of Youth (anonymous), 
Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, The 
Muarvellous History of St. Bernard 
by Henri Gheon (adapted by Barry 
Jackson), The Moon in the Yellow 
River by Denis Johnston, and Ber- 
nard Shaw’s You Never Can Tell. 
The morning lecturers on the plays 
will be Allardyce Nicoll, F. S. Boas, 
Lascelles Abercrombie and Bonamy 
Dobrée. ‘s 
Y= ICE is devoting its three sum- 

mer months to a musical and 
dramatic festival, which will be held 
in connection with the Biennial Inter- 
national Exhibition of Contemporary 
Paintings, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture. July, given over to a congress 
of poets and authors, will have pro- 
ductions, among others, of Goldoni 
and Shakespeare, staged by Max 
Reinhardt in one of the public squares, 
in Italian and with Italian actors. 
August will be devoted to the dance 
and the motion pictures, the former 
staged on the island of St. Giorgio 
and the latter, representing the best 
work of many countries during the 
past two years, on the terrace of the 
Lido Excelsior. In September there 
will be concerts of contemporary 
symphonies, a large choral work in St. 
Mark’s Square, numerous chamber 
music concerts and modern operas, 
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and ears, and today there is talk of a new 
house, or of a new stage, and of produc- 
tions that have some relation to mod- 
ernity. This seems the best possible time 
to voice the long inaudible dissatisfac- 
tion with everything that has been going 
on behind that beautiful baroque prosce- 
nium, and to emphasize, by protest 
against the stagnancy of the Metropoli- 
tan, the living interest in an opera that 
would conform to some living need. 


HE New York Times, which should 

know what is news better than most 
of us, still bars the theatre from the 
headlines of the leading pages. Except 
in the case of scandal, some conflict with 
the police, a struggle in the Code Au- 
thority, or a personal unpleasantness, 
everything that happens in the busiest 
production centre in the world is rele- 
gated to the department of the dramatic 
critic, which appears as a double column 
on an indefinite page during the week 
and with a section to itself (or to itself 
and the motion pictures and music and 
the dance) on Sundays. On Sunday too, 
however, there is a Second News Sec- 
tion, which seems to have a somewhat 
larger or keener eye for immediate pub- 
lic interest, which is the touchstone of 
news. For in that section on January 14 
there was a column with a four-part 
head, devoted to a college production of 
a Russian play which has been a temp- 
tation and a trial to most professional 
organizations since it was first presented, 
about two years ago. A dozen profes- 
sionals from one end of the country to 
the other, moving picture directors, the- 
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Margaret deM. Brown 


Afinogenov’s sensational drama had its 
first American production at the Vassar 
Experimental Theatre, in a translation 
made by students and in an acting version 
arranged by director Hallie Flanagan. 





FEAR 








First banned by Soviet Russia as counter- 
revolutionary, Fear was later accepted as 
a part of the self-criticism program and 
aftertwo years is still playing with remark- 
able success throughout the U. S. S. R. 





Fear 





atrical producers, and publishers, who 
had tried vainly to make a satisfactory * al 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


HE “Vienna Festival Weeks”, 
from May 27 to June 17, will 


opera, drama and open air con- 


version of this argumentative play (the certs. The State Opera will present, 
first to be accepted as a part of the among others, Wagner's Ring, three 
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SOVIET PLAY ‘FEAR’ 
GIVEN AT VASSAR 


President McCracken of the 
College Has Chief Role at 
American Premiere. 








TRANSLATED BY STUDENTS 





Work at First Banned by Soviet 
Depicts Struggle for Adjust- 
ment to New Order. 





FEAR, a four-act play by A. Afinogenow, 
translated from the original Russian by 
Dorothy Beach Coleman, Vassar, °33; 
Adelaide Greene Brown, Vassar, ‘33, and 
Professor Nikander Strelsky. Staged by 
Professor Hallie Flanagan; ogy by 

Lester E. Lang. A Hi 


b t the Vassar ege 
Experimental eatre. 
Ivan. Ilich Borodin, scientifie ‘director of 





the Institute of Physio Stimult, 
Henry Mobis Sasecrecker 6 





Valya, Ris daughter......«+ +g: Mary Crapo, 
‘wukoigs. Bahgoy,, bosband of Value. a: 96 


ental. 


U.S. S. R.’s “self-criticism program’’) 
telephoned, telegraphed, or wrote to 
Hallie Flanagan (Director of the Ex- 
perimental Theatre), showing the wide 
public interest in this bit of theatre news. 
The production of Fear had perhaps its 
own special values, but news gatherers 
might to their advantage watch the plays 
produced not only at Vassar but at a 
score of other live theatre centres as well. 


ROADWAY note: The percentage 

of failures among all plays produced 
from the beginning of the season to date, 
a total of 65 per cent a month ago, stands 
at 68.5 per cent at the latest count. 
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operas of Mozart and of Verdi, Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio, Krenek’s Charles V 
and seven operas by Richard Strauss 
in celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day. The Burgtheater will produce 
Mussolini’s Julius Caesar, Goethe's 
Gotz von Berlichingen, King Lear, 
and works by Madach, Sassman, 
Freytag and Schoenherr. The last 
day of this Festival is the start of the 
International Film Festival Weeks, 
which will end July 2. 
© 


HE Cornell University Theatre 

celebrates its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this month. From its begin- 
ning as the Cornell Dramatic Club 
in 1909 has grown the present 
Theatre with divisions of dramatic 
club, laboratory theatre, stage lab- 
oratory and summer theatre, as well 
as courses in dramatic production. It 
has been under the direction of 
Professor A. M. Drummond since 
1912, and its record since the found- 
ing includes the production of 128 
long plays and 612 one-act plays, of 
which 51 were original Cornell 
work, The anniversary will be 
marked by a revival of the group’s 
first play, dn Enemy of the People. 





Cornell University Theatre signet 
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PARENTS AND OTHER PEOPLE 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HE audience at the St. James Theatre on Sunday evening, 
the 14th of January, filled the house completely. Not only 


was every available bit of standing room on the orchestra 
floor occupied, but every seat in the balcony and in the large gal- 
lery. The assembly had the wide-awake, eager, diverse, rich-and- 
poor, cosmopolitan look that characterized the audiences Oscar 
Hammerstein assembled years ago for the happily remembered per- 
formances of the Manhattan Opera Company. It did not resemble 
either the regulation New York theatre audience or the regulation 
cliques of the Sunday night dance. It was, moreover, an audience 
that had obviously made the choice of what they wanted to see, 
namely, the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe presenting their most popular 
and traditional program—Les Sylphides, Petrouchka and the Po- 
lovtsien dances from Prince Igor. A large part of the audience 
evidently knew the famous ballets well and respected the ballet 
technique, for any special evidence of technical skill or of bravura 
received the immediate response of a shouted “bravo” or prolonged 
applause. The show and the audience were one. 

Not all of the show that night was on the stage, however. For 
in the audience were two beautiful young women, about whom the 
crowds gathered in the lobby between the acts, watching them with 
the same intense concentration bestowed upon the dancers, whisper- 
ing to one another upon their expressive gestures, their clothes, the 
tones of their speech and their laughter. They were Miriam Hop- 
kins, upon whose golden-headed Jezebel the doors had closed the 
night before, and Katharine Hepburn, upon whose performance 
of Stella Surrege in The Lake the doors of the theatre’s favor had 
never fully opened. It was impossible not to wonder what these 
actresses, accustomed to the chill of a theatre, would be thinking of 
the response these dancers got, the spontaneous and audible recogni- 
tion of a pattern beautifully executed or a turn skilfully performed. 
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In what theatre could Katharine Hepburn or Miriam Hopkins 
find such reward? Where, in the puny plays to which their talents are 
given, could they find material that would put the same edge on 
their playing that these fine old ballets put on a dancer’s skill? And 
suppose they did find such material, what then? A New York 
audience may object to the way Miss Hopkins moves or the way 
Miss Hepburn explodes her tones, but would they know the differ- 
ence or would they care if the actress worked six, eight, ten hours 
a day for months and years to perfect her movement and her voice, 
as dancers work for their technique? The answer seems to be no, 
and that in turn suggests some other questions. What has a lovely 
young actress to get from the theatre today except money (little 
enough of that) and her name in electric lights? What keeps so 
many of them there? 

What can it be except that they love the theatre which serves 
them so badly. Perhaps that they hope some time to play Candida 
and Juliet from coast to coast, like Katharine Cornell, or to get 
such a chance as Helen Hayes is having this year—to create a part 
like Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, to read such lines, night 
by night, to an audience that will listen to them with a silence as 
resounding as applause. 

The month has been full of just such things as keep real theatre 
people in the theatre, and it must be counted good for that reason 
although there has not been a single first-rate play or even a play of 
first-rate entertainment value added to the season’s successes. Kath- 
arine Hepburn’s coming back from motion pictures to take her own 
measure as an actress before an audience is in itself a mark of such 
courage and determination that it commands attention. The play 
that she has chosen, The Lake, by Dorothy Massingham and Mur- 
ray MacDonald (and the choice must be counted as hers), is not 
unworthy, as purely realistic domestic plays go. The part of Stella 
Surrege has enough range of action and emotion, enough integrity 
and variety, to make a young actress feel that it is worth getting 
her teeth into; and the character has enough claim on human sym- 
pathy to make it attractive to even so fearless (or so confident) a 
player as Miss Hepburn was—before the play opened. 

The Lake is not important in its theme; it is not successfully 
written and it is sloppily produced. But it is acted better than the 
average play by a cast that includes Frances Starr, Blanche Bates 
and Colin Clive. It is the story of an unhappy girl in an English 
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country town, who, seeking to escape from the influence of a 
dominating mother, tries several wrong roads to freedom, stops her- 
self just short of disaster, agrees to marry a man she does not love, 
falls in love with him just before they are married, and as they 
drive off from the wedding and their car pitches over an embank- 
ment into the lake, escapes the death that overwhelms him. 

In spite of the pride with which the program is headed “A Jed 
Harris Production”, a large share of the blame for the unsuccess 
of the play, even within its own range, rests upon Mr. Harris’ 
shoulders. His direction has added nothing to the incomplete story 
told by a playwright who, though theatre-trained, was not theatre- 
minded enough to play out her whole play on the stage, instead of 
leaving the big scenes (like the one where Stella first finds herself 
loving the man she is to marry) to narrative and audience imagina- 
tion. He has clouded one of the play’s main motives by allowing 
the mother to seem so stupid that no girl of Stella Surrege’s will- 
fulness and independence would have been unable to escape from 
her. He has left the individuals who make up the crowd in the 
wedding scene absolutely impersonal and unreal—like so many 
puppets—instead of using each friend or cousin or neighbor as an 
echo or an opposition to Stella’s outlook on life and her response to 
happiness and to disaster. 

Above all he has left Katharine Hepburn floundering in her own 
abilities, entirely without technical control, using her voice hysteri- 
cally, so that her words cut like a knife across her actions, and with 
her method so unsettled as to be unrelated to the method of any 
other player. For all her potential acting power, Miss Hepburn 
is still entirely without acting proficiency. She does not even seem 
to be sure what material means an actor has, in movement, gesture, 
voice, for building up a character—adding to it, eliminating from 
it—all on a given “spine”. Surely it is a director’s business to help 
her to that knowledge and at least to regulate her relation to her 
fellow players until she acquires it. A young woman who had the 
rocketing triumph that Katharine Hepburn had in motion pictures, 
and who was willing to risk breaking the spell of success to try her 
fortune in the theatre, deserved better treatment from her director. 
What her unsettlement did to such efficient players as Frances Starr 
and Blanche Bates it is hard to measure. Given the wrong accent 
on the mother’s part, Frances Starr made a clear and consistent if 
foolish portrait. Blanche Bates as the sympathetic and understand- 
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ing maiden aunt seemed to be cutting the life out of her character 
on purpose, to make it a straight, sure crutch for Miss Hepburn to 
lean upon. Mr. Clive too seemed steadily to be under-playing for 
fear of creating a jarring effect. So far as the play and the direc- 
tion and Miss Hepburn’s violent playing permitted, he suggested 
such a man as Stella Surrege might have married and have loved. 


New plays by Eugene O’Neill are always major events in the New 
York theatre and always a challenge to criticism. They are sure 
to be serious, powerful theatrical material. In method they are ale 
almost consistently venturesome and iconoclastic, aiming to dilate pEnp 
the region in which a modern playwright works by breaking down 
the conventional limits in which he may work. They leave no 
doubt of their author’s sincerity or of his high social and spiritual 
purpos2. In other words, they call for a critic’s full, generous, 
sympathetic attention. And yet, for all their objective intent, they 
are so personal that they establish in the auditor an immediate 
reaction that stands in the way of impersonal, critical judgment. 
They are more apt to make a man say “I like it” or “I do not like 
it’ than to leave him disinterested enough to ask “What was the 
author trying to do? Did he do it? Was it worth doing?” This 
inescapable subjective quality is their worst and most constant 
limitation. 

There is probably no modern writer except Strindberg whose 
plays so steadily mirror the dramatist’s own inner struggle as 
O’Neill’s plays do. Their events may have no external relation to 
the events of O’Neill’s life; critically, at least, one must assume that 
they have none, and yet they are so revealing as often to be embar- 
rassing. They are an autobiography of a soul in distress. Their 
people, whatever their names or social stations, are always at war 
with the ruler of life and human destiny. That ruler may be the 
pursuing fate of The Emperor Jones, the capitalist system of The 
Hairy Ape, the machine of Dynamo, the sub-conscious of Strange 
Interlude, or any one of a dozen other good and evil masters of 
man, in a dozen other plays. But he is always there—always 
hounding a man out of the possibility of peace. 

O’Neill’s latest play presents the struggle in a simple and ac- 
cepted form and gives it a happy ending. Days Without End 
is a documentary record of a man’s battle against the evil in his 
own nature—against his personal demon. John Loving, the pro- 
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tagonist, cast off divine love when, as a boy, he renounced his 
; religion because his parents died of pneumonia, one after another, 
; in spite of his ardent prayers. During his whole egocentric life 

he has fought for freedom against anything outside of himself that 
might control him—against anything growing up within him, the 
loss of which might beat him down again. At last, however, he 
falls in love, marries, and would live happily except for the demon 
of denial who carries on the fight, dividing his personality, and 
finally making him a traitor to his love to prove his freedom. When 
his wife discovers his disloyalty, she goes out deliberately to seek 
death, and it is only when John is face to face with her loss and 
| overwhelmed with the desire to win her back that he conquers the 
\f demon by submission and repentance, by confession at the foot of 
the cross. The miracle is achieved, his wife’s life is returned to 
him, human and divine love are his again. They are the fruit of 
his victory over himself. 

If you like that kind of a play, neatly told, there you have it: 
But if to you poetry, love, religion are in their various ways all 
an expression of the same ecstasy of the spirit, you cannot let the 
nobility of Mr. O’Neill’s purpose, or the technical skill with which 
he manipulates his double man, or the self-mastery which enables 
him to bring Days Without End to a happy ending, make up for 
the fact that, in spite of a poetic conception, the whole fibre of 
, the play—characterization, dialogue, plot, thinking—is dull, pe- 
| destrian, unpoetic, unconvincing. Whether you are religious or 

not, the fact that O’Neill has used material of deep spiritual sig- 
nificance should not confuse the issue. A play is not a noble 
play just because the spirit triumphs on the stage. The test of its 
worth is whether, even for the hour of its playing, it can make the 
spirit triumph in the audience. And surely Days Without End 
is never exalting. What should be the miracle of faith comes 
through only as a bargain made by a selfish, sordid, defeated man. 
Moreover, the technical methods creating suspense parallel so 
closely those of the old melodrama that during the final violent 
struggle between John’s good and evil self, while his wife lay dy- 
ing, another stage image was constantly present: the old, old hero- 
ine tied to the rails, the hero—freeing himself from the villain’s 
clutches—cutting her bonds just as the train came down the tracks. 

Days Without End is a difficult play for the actors. Generally 

speaking, they have little help from the words or the action in 
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giving life to their characters, yet they acquit themselves well. 
Throughout the play, behind John (Earle Larimore) appears Lov- 
ing, his evil self, masked and motionless, unseen, of course, by the 
other characters. Stanley Ridges, who plays this difficult part, 
achieves its realization astoundingly. He uses almost no gesture 
but a quick opening and closing of the hand. He stands motion- 
less except, when John moves, to follow him step by step. The 
uncovered portion of his face is as unchangeable as the mask above 
it. He puts upon his voice the whole burden of creating character, 
yet he gives a demoniac reality and unreality to the part, making 
Loving seem separate from John and yet within him. 

Earle Larimore does all that his part gives him to do, fights his 
fight bravely and to the bitter end. But separating a man into two 
parts takes from the actors who play the parts the motivating 
element of conflict. To make things happen, the good John and 
the evil Loving (admitting, as O’Neill has a right to ask us to do, 
their separate entities) must be united by that fundamental source 
of action and emotion, the struggle between them. In the “good 
old days” when playwrights trusted actors to act, one did not need 
such mechanistic tricks as that of the double personality to indicate 
a man divided against himself. One actor could have done it; 
O’Neill’s father did it, many times, himself. There is no reason 
to believe that Earle Larimore could not have done it. 

The women in the play are puppets. There is, however, one 
character to whom the playwright has given a rich life—Father 
Baird, John’s priest uncle, who brought him up after the parents’ 
death, and who comes to John intuitively at the critical hour. As 
O’Neill writes the part, and as Robert Loraine plays it, it is an 
unusual and satisfying theatre portrait of a man of the church. It 
is full of tenderness, forgiveness, and human understanding—of 
the eagerness to serve, combined with the willingness to wait, 
which comes from a belief in eternity. Father Baird is the exact 
opposite of Loving; he is without conflict or denial, a constant, 
living affirmation of his faith. Even in the outer details—the slight 
indoor stoop of the broad shoulders, the easy bend of the knees 
accustomed to prayer, the loose-hanging clothes, the comforting 
sweetness of the voice—Loraine built the character into a fine unity. 


A second earnest unsuccess is Come of Age, a play in music and 
words that Clemence Dane and Richard Addinsell built out of the 
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story of the death of Thomas Chatterton. If you read the preface 
of the play in printed form you find at once where the trouble with 
the produced play lies. The authors base a playwriting experi- 
ment on distinctly false assumptions. They want to write a mod- 
ern play in which the speech shall be as closely related to the pace 
of the modern crowd as Elizabethan blank verse was to the human 
tempo of that day. “Can an author,” they ask, “while strictly 
limiting himself in the use of words, employing only the phrases 
of the hour, yet write of time and tide, life and death, love and 
hate” in such a way that these words may in turn be set to music 
of equally modern form and tempo? But they limit the answer 
to this very interesting question by deciding that modern American 
slang is the typical modern mass speech; that doggerel is the slang 
of poetry, and that, therefore, the text for such a play must be 
written in doggerel. Which is nonsense as a theory, and which 
results in the fact that when you go to the theatre what you find 
is doggerel on stilts, with none of the freedom and immediacy of 
slang, or the elevation of poetry, and little relation to the music. 

The story itself begins as Chatterton dies in his garret at 17. 
Because he has not really lived or loved, he bargains with death 
to come back for another fling at life, to be ready at death’s call. 
He is reborn in this our generation of noise and cocktails and 
Hollywood. He finds the completion of his life in the love of a 
loose woman. There is a singer for the woman, one for the youth, 
and one for the River Thames beside which the play takes 
place, and there is a background of music for the whole story. 
Stephen Haggard plays The Boy skillfully. He can read verse 
and can create the mood and presence of youth. Judith Anderson 
plays The Woman with a voice and movement that seem like a 
poor, if unintentional, imitation of Lynn Fontanne, except in the 
tragic scenes where she acts freely, and with a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the play’s intention in the relation between the young poet 
and The Woman. It would be good to say that so worthy and 
theatrical an attempt as Come of Age had at least partially suc- 
ceeded so that there might be hope of its leading other playwrights 
and composers to experiment again with the form of the play in 
music and words. 


Another serious play is Wednesday’s Child, by Leopold Atlas, an 
attempt to light up one of the darker problems of parenthood, the 
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joint responsibility to children. The child of this story is a boy 
of 11, who has seen and heard the bitter, sordid events leading up 
to his parents’ divorce. He loves them both and when they are 
parted he stands alone between them, in spite of the efforts they 
make, each of them, to make him a part of a new life. The play 
is really a study in a child’s loneliness. It has the virtue of in- 
sight, both in Leopold Atlas’ conception of the child’s part and 
in the playing of Frank M. Thomas, Jr., himself a youngster, 
whose work is a tour de force. His part is a long lead, and yet 
he goes through the whole long succession of scenes easily, honestly, 
with no forcing or exaggeration. It is a really compelling per- 
formance. What limits the play’s effectiveness is the author’s choice 
of parents for the child. In order not to single out a special case, 
he has made both the father and the mother so dull and common- 
place that they arouse no interest or sympathy. That, in turn, sim- 
plifies the theme of the child’s loneliness to such an extent that 
when it is once stated, before the end of the first act, there is little 
to go on or to grow on. The plot, as it stands, seems material for 
a story rather than for a play. Henry James did it better in 
What Maizie Knew. 


Altogether the month is not an easy one for parents, for added 
to the dominating mother of The Lake, and the destructive parents 
of Wednesday’s Child, there is the father of Big Hearted Herbert, 
a comedy with J. C. Nugent in the lead. Mr. Nugent is the typi- 
cal “plain man” who began to work when he was 10, who has 
developed a fairly successful manufacturing business, and who 
sees for his children no happier, nobler life than beginning and 
ending as he did. College men, especially Harvard men, he de- 
spises, and if he overworks his wife and underrates his children, 
that is, he thinks, entirely his affair. Such a character is a good 
center for American comedy, and the authors, Sophie Kerr and 
Anna Steese Richardson, who have made the play out of the story 
by Sophie Kerr, make the most of him, and of his quick reform 
when his wife and children turn his own weapons of selfishness 
and self-satisfaction against him. ‘There are a score of laughs in 
the play, and that would be enough for anyone in a year that had 
not had such an abundance of good, gay farce. It is a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment, and would be worth attention even 
if it had no more to offer than the rich, round acting of J. C. 
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Nugent, and of Elisabeth Risdon, who plays the worn-down, loving, 
and finally rebellious mother of the family. For those who do 
not like their farce too raw, Big Hearted Herbert is a happy event. 


Other New Plays 

PENED Wednesday, closed Saturday; opened Monday, closed 
Tuesday—that has been the record of too many shoe-string 
offerings in this disappointing month. In most cases, it has been a 
justly deserved result for cheap, shoddy work. At times, however, in 
the desire to ignore unworthy material, some play with merit gets 
caught in the rush to oblivion. Such a one was John Brown, which 
had a run in London, and in New York closed at the end of the 
second performance. Ronald Gow chose the time in John Brown’s 
life which marked the planning and execution of the disastrous Har- 
per’s Ferry raid. Mr. Gow’s treatment of a stirring theme lacked 
vitality, but unfortunate casting made his work seem thinner than in 
reality it was. To the inadequacies of a weak voice and monotonous 
delivery may be attributed the fact that George Abbott as John 
Brown conveyed none of the impassioned sincerity, the ringing 
heroism, above all the physical and spiritual strength, which were 
inherent in the original. Without those qualities there is no leading 
character and without a convincing hero the play has uo focus. 

Nevertheless, its closing was undeservedly sudden. 

The Ziegfeld Follies is an elaborate, old-fashioned musical revue. 
It is costumed, set and lighted with care and often with beauty; it is 
directed with appropriately rapid pace; and it has Fannie Brice in 
her most gleeful form. She adds to adequate material her own large 
stock of native wit and keen feeling for characterization and her 
work, unlike some of the rest, is entertainment of a lusty order, con- 
tinuously uproarious if not steadily in good taste. 

False Dreams, Farewell had an exciting subject, the Titanic 
disaster, but the writing was filled with clichés and the comic and 
tragic elements were poorly balanced. By Your Leave is a good 
example of the theory that even able players cannot make a satis- 
factory entertainment out of a bad play. The authors write of dull 
suburbanites but without the gleaming wit and rich sense of non- 
sense that can make such commonplace characters amusing. And 
between the underplaying of Dorothy Gish and the overplaying of 
most of the others there was left for admiration only the assured farce 
performance of a newcomer, Elizabeth Love. 
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John Loving is reunited with himself 
through submission and repentance in the 
last scene of the new O'Neill play, as his 
evil self disappears into oblivion. The 
photograph was included in the recent 
exhibition of work by the Vandamm 
Studios, one of the few shows New York 
has seen of purely theatrical subjects. 
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Mercury THEATRE 


Located in the Ballet Club, the Mercury 
is the laboratory for the theatrical experi- 
ments discussed in this issue by its di- 
rector, Ashley Dukes. It has 140 seats 
, and is London’s smallest public playhouse. 














THE SCENE IN ENGLAND 
Current Plays— A Small Professional Theatre 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE year begins with Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt re- 
peating a New York success in Reunion in Vienna—a suc- 


cess which here becomes entirely personal to themselves. 
Next door to them Elisabeth Bergner creates a fabulous vogue for 
Escape Me Never, which she may be condemned to play this time 
next year. A few yards away A Sleeping Clergyman still proves 
every night the existence of a serious body of playgoers interested 
in the post-Shavian modern drama and in good sound English 
acting without “names” or advertisement. There are other successes 
too. The shrewd and ingenious Laburnum Grove of J. B. Priestley 
is one of them, and H. M. Harwood’s The Old Folks at Home is 
another. These again are acting successes first and foremost. There 
is no outstanding dramatist’s work in which people are interested— 
not even On the Rocks. As usual the full theatres are fuller than 
ever, and the empty theatres are emptier—which means that the 
trade theatre is more than ever a trade and more than ever a 
gamble. 

But there are gambles and gambles, and the theatre may be con- 
sidered a good one. In fact the English theatrical situation may 
almost be described as flourishing, since only seven or eight plays 
out of every ten are losing money. That is more than can be said 
of Paris or Berlin. In fact the successful plays make nearly enough 
money to pay for the losses of the rest—which explains the lure of 
the English stage at the present time for the European speculator. 
A great deal of the internationalism that is ascribed to art should 
be put down to commerce. London was never so full as now of 
foreign artists and impresarios announcing their plans. Many of 
them a year or two ago were running obscure playhouses on the 
Kurfiirstendamm, and rejoicing in receipts of a hundred dollars a 
night for pieces in which the hero wore the same white shirt for 
a week together. But now the rumor has spread among them that 
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| | England has the money, England has the taste, England has the 
| public that wears the white shirt only once and pays for seats at 
a theatre. 

Here, needless to say, one does not speak of proved theatre artists 
but only of the rank and file of adventurers who swarm towards 
apparently prosperous playhouses full of well-dressed people wher- 
ever they may be. The English are modest enough to suppose that 
every foreigner is an artist—a notion based on the inverted reason- 
ing that no Englishman is an artist, or if he is he should not be. 
It is a pity that these confusions of opinion should occur. We par- 
' ticularly need art theatres instead of trade theatres, and it is tire- 
some that trade theatre-men from all parts should crowd into our 
London and confuse the issue. 

So much for an internationalism which can be both the pride of 
the stage and its downfall. The truth is that the trade theatre is 
| the same in all countries, and its interests are so radically opposed 

to those of the art theatre that no compromise is possible between 
a them. 
! In the midst of all this talk of internationalism, I would like to 
come back to the subject of the small professional art theatre, which 
has existed in many European cities in the last twenty years and 
may yet find a permanent home in London and New York. To my 
mind this sort of playhouse is one of the chief theatrical hopes, be- 
cause it is the only sort of playhouse that can be indifferent equally 
to the demands of the large-scale theatre and the film studio. 
Larger and more impressive theatres will continue to exist, but this 
one should be regarded as the theatre proper, the theatre deter- 
mined to keep theatre alive. It is the only sort of playhouse to-day 
that can possibly attract a cultivated audience, because it goes back 
to an Elizabethan simplicity of style. Also it is better to struggle 
with the help of a cultivated audience in a side street than to flour- 
ish on a main street with the aid of the movie millions. 
| The small art theatre must set out to attract the thousands who : 
have turned their back on the trade theatre forever—mistrustful of 
! its standards and bored even more by its drama of ideas than by 
| its drawing-room comedies or its detective dramas. These people 
| know the film already, and appreciate its virtues, and understand 
its follies and stupidities. They form the nucleus of the new 
h theatre audience just because they are revolutionaries with new 
standards. They are seeking a rebirth of theatre and not an evolu- 
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tion from the drama of 1910 or 1920. They will not put up any 
longer with the adolescent three-act drama as it is performed to- 
day. The sound-film has taught them the values and limitations of 
words from a practical standpoint. It has done this without even 
touching the poetic values of words or suggesting how they can be 
related essentially to dramatic action. Here is an unexplored field 
for the movie-goer, who is by no means the half-wit the theatre 
critic would pretend. The professional little theatre can never com- 
pete with the screen in spectacle, but it can compete in mental and 
imaginative approach as the larger theatre cannot. 

I speak of the professional little theatre because it seems to me 
essential that theatre people—writers, directors and actors—should 
work together all day over long periods to achieve satisfying re- 
sults; and also because only through their professionalism can they 
regularly persuade the public to pay to see their work. I mean by 
regularly every night, which is the traditional routine of the stage 
and has become in an intensified form the routine of the movie. 
This professionalism has been a condition of every successful art 
theatre in our times, from Stanislavsky’s theatre in Moscow to the 
Abbey in Dublin. Previously it had been the condition of strolling 
troupes of players from the time of the Italian Comedians. It is 
necessary to make this point lest the professional little theatre 
should be confused with larger enterprises by non-professional 
players—perhaps larger in the physical dimensions of the play- 
house, in scenic ambitions, and in all the accessories of theatre as 
generally understood. It is also necessary to say that Europe and 
not America seems to be the pioneer field for such a theatre. The 
simpler economic conditions of the older world give the newer 
movement its chance. 


I want to suggest the conditions that seem to me desirable for a 
small professional art theatre in London or any European capital 
to-day—and I do so with a short but eventful experience in di- 
recting a theatre of the kind, which is far from fulfilling ideal re- 
quirements. First of all the building should be situated near but 
not too near the middle district of theatre entertainment—in a place 
accessible by the cheaper forms of city locomotion, and with ade- 
quate and convenient parking for the cars that will be increasingly 
used by its patrons. The neglect of this simple preliminary condi- 
tion may hamper everything. The traffic nuisance must be reckoned 
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with in every modern city. It takes me twenty minutes to drive 
from end to end of Piccadilly at the theatre hour, and most pur- 
chasers of reserved seats in the theatre district are enduring the 
same exasperating delay. Also owner-drivers must find a place in 
which to park their vehicles, often at a distance from the theatre 
itself. The traffic impasse lasts an hour, from eight to nine in 
London, and another half-hour from eleven to eleven-thirty—voy- 
agers above ground can avoid it only by changing the hour or the 
locality of performance. The little art theatre should change locality 
and save rent—it may also with advantage make its hour somewhat 
later. Nine instead of eight-thirty is generally satisfactory. 

The building should be either modern or modernized, with a 
comparatively large stage—the proscenium opening from 20 to 25 
feet in width, but not too high, and the stage depth at least 30 feet, 
with as much wing space as possible. Flies for hanging scenery do 
not matter much, for the ordinary box sets will be little used. 
There must be a large projecting apron to the stage, on which 
entire scenes can be played before the curtain or curtains. The 
lighting of this apron must harmonize with the lighting of the main 
stage within the proscenium. No harm will be done if the designer 
of the building ceases to think of curtains at all and thinks of archi- 
tectural settings exposed to the audience’s view—the proscenium 
tabs can then come in as a useful afterthought. The whole space 
devoted in most theatres to the orchestral pit can be given to the 
apron, and- accommodation for musicians can be arranged beside 
or beneath it. 

The auditorium should seat not less than 150 or more than 250 
persons. These numbers are important for every reason, financial 
and artistic. The management will aim at doing away with dead- 
heads or holders of free seats, who form more than half the theatre- 
goers of London on any given evening, and can only be ignored by 
established successes. Unless a professional theatre can attract 100 
paying patrons a night it had better close its doors. They will 
make an auditorium seating 150 appear quite full, but in any larger 
house they will be a thin attendance calculated to depress the com- 
pany. The seating should be arranged if possible in a single tier, 
facing the stage on a considerable rake, the rows forming a curve 
round the apron towards the front. There can be differences of 
price but no divisions of the audience like the old London division 
of pit from stalls, which is fast vanishing even in the West End. 
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A single large foyer holding all the audience in entr’actes is useful 
if not essential. Smoking, which is a permitted inconvenience in 
some of the large London theatres, becomes a positive nuisance in a 
small house and should not be tolerated. As our hundred people 
paying for seats form two-thirds of the capacity of the smallest 
playhouse, the budget should be arranged so that the enterprise 
pays its way on this basis. 

The prices ought to range from one shilling (say twenty-five 
cents) to five shillings (something over a dollar), and the average 
price paid for admission should be not less than two shillings (or 
fifty cents). The hundred people paying this price will produce a 
total nightly revenue of ten pounds (say fifty dollars) after allow- 
ing for entertainment tax. At this rate every play must lose meney 
on six or eight performances weekly, but it will not lose as much 
as appears at a first glance because the expenses also will be on a 
small scale. And if the receipts rise to fifteen pounds or seventy- 
five dollars nightly, some plays are going to pay their way. It is 
the bridging of this gulf between two-thirds and three-quarters 
Capacity, a very narrow gulf when it is reduced to a mathematical 
fraction, that is the economic problem of the small professional 
stage. Two-thirds or three-quarters capacity may be a very high 
average of receipts for a big playhouse holding two thousand people, 
but it is not unreasonably high as an estimate for a diminutive theatre. 

To begin logically with the choice of a play, anything with more 
than ten to fifteen speaking parts or frequent elaborate changes of 
scene is clearly excluded from the first. But this leaves a full range 
of dramatic material, classical and modern. If Elizabethan con- 
ventions are accepted and a few supernumeraries are available, 
every play of Shakespeare can be performed under such conditions 
—and some of them are sure to draw large audiences who prefer 
hearing every word. The difficulty in fact lies in finding a play 
that is impossible in the theatre seating 150—it may perhaps be 
found in a Peer Gynt or a Julius Caesar. The company naturally 
would prefer a play with half a dozen characters and the same 
scene throughout—for the sum available for their total salaries will 
not be more than thirty or thirty-five per cent of the gross receipts, 
and generally this will mean that they receive the minimum of ten 
shillings (just over two dollars) a performance, or three to four 
pounds a week. This will pay their rent but very little more, and 
they can only hope for a considerable increase when the play has 
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a small cast and is doing well at the box-office; then a percentage 
system may bring them salaries of five to ten pounds weekly. 
4 : Of back-stage expenses or wages other than those of the company 
| and stage managers it is necessary to write with caution. The 
American disclosures in recent issues of THEATRE ARTS alarm me 
inexpressibly. In Europe it is necessary to aim at having one single 
stage employee, who wil! combine the offices of stage doorkeeper, 
carpenter, fireman, sceneshifter and handyman. He should be well 
| paid and everybody’s friend, receiving no tips but a fortnight’s 
|) vacation yearly on full pay. If there is a union that wants to have 
| ; him on the terms of his employment or any part of it, let him join 
rug the union by all means. But if the union should maintain that five 
: | men must be employed at five pounds a week each to do his five 
| ' different kinds of work, then he and the theatre will have to part 
company and his work will have to be done by stage-managers and 
volunteers. For contrary to the general belief of theatre employees, 
whether they be fiddlers in the orchestra or electricians in the 
wings, the root of the whole matter is what happens on the stage 
and no proletarian regulations or demands can be allowed to stand 
in the way of that main interest. 

If it be objected that the company cannot live on the forty or 
forty-five per cent of the receipts set apart by the little theatre for 
their maintenance—and in larger theatres it is oftener twenty or 
twenty-five—then we must necessarily look for artists who are more 
or less independent of financial considerations. For instance, since 
the coming of film and radio many theatre artists earn large in- 
comes with little trouble. They want to work on the stage but they 
cannot afford to bind themselves for a long run and are obliged to 
refuse important engagements. They generally have a strong in- 
feriority sense because they have given up their main interest in 
life to secondary and commercial interests. These are the artists 
the small professional theatre should engage whenever they are 
available. They will sometimes have to excuse themselves re- 
hearsals because of their prior commitments, and they may even 
have to be excused an occasional performance; but then the under- 
studies will get a chance. With this nucleus of experienced and 
often well-known people, the little theatre is able to levy tribute of 
a special kind on richer undertakings. In any case three or four 
weeks of rehearsal must be given by the players for nothing, the 
only people to be paid during this period being the stage director 
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Sophie Fedorovitch did the scenery and 
costumes for Les Masques, a ballet on 
the music of Poulenc, produced last sea- 
son at the Ballet Club in London. It was 
the work of Frederick Ashton, who has 
been in America assisting with the opera 
by Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson 
entitled Four Saints in Three Acts. 
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Costume design by Sophie Fedorovitch 
for Thumbelina, an unproduced ballet. 
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and stage manager; and here is another reason for making the 
company permanent, so that artists can rehearse by day and play 
by night. Afternoon performances are ruled out—a condition that 
is most popular with the company. 

The staging can only be effective if every production is specially 
designed in scene and costume—even the characteristic modern 
piece to which no thought is generally given beyond an expensive 
simulation of reality. This item of design should be the largest 
in the cost of every play; it may often account for two-thirds of 
the whole. The money is well spent if it gives the little theatre 

distinctive style—and with stage and players at close range, it can 
afford no other. If the author is paid (as he should be) five per 
cent of the receipts, ten per cent should be allotted to direction and 
stage management and roughly fifteen per cent to design and pro- 
duction. The company then come in with thirty per cent (their 
basic minimum salaries being guaranteed), and the total of every- 
thing from the back-stage point of view is sixty per cent, leaving 
forty for rent, overhead charges, business management and adver- 
tising. Experts in large-scale theatrical production will not find 
these proportions unreasonable. They leave no likely margin for 
large profits, but they reduce the possible loss to a trifle and they 
enable the little theatre to perform plays to please itself as the first 
preliminary to pleasing the public. These notes are based on the 
early history of a modest experiment, whose development I will 
try to record from time to time. 
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MUSIC FOR 
THE MODERN DANCE 


By GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HE contemporary dance, which is experimenting in many 

different directions, is experimenting with its accompanying 

medium. The time was when the dancer took what he was 
offered by the composer and was content. But that day has gone. 
Music no longer calls the tune. The dancer begins to move, and 
the musician is asked to follow—if he can. 

This change in attitude towards music is another indication of 
the vitality which animates the contemporary dance. The ballet 
disintegrated partly because of its dependence upon classical music. 
While the romantic dance of Isadora Duncan drew life and suste- 
nance from Beethoven and Schubert, Chopin and Tchaikovsky, 
their music also kept it in swaddling clothes. The dance did not 
begin to come into its own in recent times until it broke with the 
romantic composers and started to work directly in its own medium. 
What distinguishes the art of Mary Wigman, Harald Kreutzberg, 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman from its 
immediate predecessors is the maturity which comes with self- 
reliance, with a belief in the dance as an autonomous art. Move- 
ment is enough. Human meanings can be directly expressed with 
the body. The dance does not need to go to any other art for in- 
spiration, symbols or patterns of design. 

Music is no exception. The contemporary dance neither wants 
nor needs music as music. What it might use is a faithful accom- 
panying medium in sound. If music can be that, all well and good. 
If not, the dance will look elsewhere. 

So strong is the confidence of the dance in its own means of 
expression that experiments have even been made with entirely 
unaccompanied movement. The recital programs now and then in- 
clude numbers of this sort, with interesting and occasionally excit- 
ing results. On the whole, however, the unaccompanied dance has 
not measured up to expectations. Vision alone does not seem ade- 
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quate to the task of communicating the dance experience. It needs 
to be reinforced by some appeal to the sense of hearing as well. 

The reasons are worth stating. For the dancer himself, sound is 
valuable, partly because of the fact that movement generates within 
himself more than movement alone can release. Sound, if it be only 
the tap of a shoe or the beat of a drum, provides an additional and 
necessary channel of discharge. At the same time, sound, whose 
impact on the ear is a forcible one, intensifies movement and 
thereby increases the emotional depth of the dancer’s experience. In 
addition, sound contributes to the spatial material with which the 
dancer works. A sound-less space seems emptier than a sound-filled 
one, and also out of control. There is nothing solid to get hold of, 
no resistance to be overcome. What sound does is to fill space with 
stuff, giving space mass. The dancer has something to bite into, 
something to push against, something to take and mold. One might 
almost say that he puts his foot down upon an auditory floor and 
reaches up into a tonal sky. At any rate, the sustaining quality of 
sound is felt. Movement is richer and more adequately releasing 
with an appropriate auditory reinforcement. 

The appeal to the sense of hearing is even more important for the 
person who is witnessing the dance. It not only communicates what 
has already been suggested in the dancer’s experience, but it com- 
pensates for the inadequacies of vision as a bearer of motor mean- 
ings. The trouble with sight is that we are used to seeing things 
without feeling them. The exigencies of every-day living—the 
need to get around without barking a shin or being hit—separate 
the eye from the mechanisms of emotion, until vision becomes for 
all intents and purposes blind to beauty. This fact helps to explain 
the difficulty which the average person experiences in his efforts to 
enjoy painting. 

The problem is magnified in the dance because vision must be 
translated empathically into movement before the dance can be 
appreciated. Fortunately, sound helps. Men still react directly in 
terms of movement to an auditory stimulus—witness the effect of an 
automobile honk. The value of sound to those witnessing the dance 
lies in part in its urge to, and specific directing of, the appropriate 
kinaesthetic and glandular responses. It powerfully assists vision 
in arousing that state of inner excitement which is indispensable if 
one is to know what is going on within the body of the dancer; if, 
in other words, one is to get what the dancer is trying to say. 
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If for reasons of this sort, then, the unaccompanied dance seems to 
be an interesting but impractical expedient, to what kind of accom- 
panying medium will the contemporary dance turn? The answer 
to this question is to be found in the changes that are actually 
taking place in the present-day “music for the dance” under the 
stress of the new movement. To speak of the compositions which 
one hears with increasing frequency at dance programs as “music”’ 
is misleading, so far-removed are they from the principles of con- 
ventional music. What is emerging is an entirely new conception 
of an accompanying medium. Taking a clue from the motion pic- 
ture, one may even venture to coin a name and designate the 
medium, “sound accompaniment”. 

Whether the title is an apt one or not, it at least suggests the 
distance that has already been traveled by the interesting artisans 
who are putting together sound effects for the modern dance. They 
write directly for the dance. They look to the dance for line and 
pattern. They use conventional music only as material, to be re- 
composed, reorganized according to the needs of the dance. What 
they write cannot be understood as music. But it effectively fulfils 
the functions of dance accompaniment. 

The first and most important function of sound accompaniment 
is that of reinforcing and further articulating the rhythm of the 
dance. It may even introduce the rhythm with a few preliminary 
beats. There will be a nice inter-play between the dancer’s move- 
ment, in which the rhythm originated, and the sound accompani- 
ment into which it is transposed. The dance beat does not need to 
be paralleled in any literal way. Nor is it likely to be the con- 
tinuously moving and insistent sound pattern that accompanies 
Oriental dancing. Effective strengthening, in the case of a dance 
already distinguished by its strength of movement, is more apt to 
come from syncopated, cross or counterpoint rhythms. The accom- 
paniment may even develop a complementary or obbligato line of 
its Own. 

As a result, percussion instruments and the percussive capacities 
of the more strictly “musical” instruments have been pushed into 
the foreground, to the subordination of melody and harmony. 
Dance movement can be sustained with percussion alone. A wide 
range and rich variety of effects are possible. Percussion is by no 
means the simple or limited medium commonly supposed. Those 
who have heard the discussions by Hans Hastings, Mary Wigman’s 
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composer-accompanist, of the type of music written for her dances, 
are acquainted with the well-worked out theory that underlies the 
emphasis placed upon the percussion instruments and the intricacy 
of composition that can be obtained. These facts need a certain 
amount of stress, for the sake in particular of some lovers of music 
who feel uneasy when musical instruments are used for accent alone, 
or object to the supposed indignities to which the traditional mus- 
ical instruments are subjected. 

The possibilities of percussion extend beyond mere rhythmic 
accent and line. Properly assembled, the effects extend over the 
whole scale of audible tone, and range in value from the tiny to 
the immense, from the dull and flat to the brilliant and florid. The 
percussion instruments therefore have a part to play in the second 
service which sound accompaniment renders to the dance, that of 
building a rich and massive tonal space in which the dance moves, 
and thereby suggesting emotional meaning. At this point, sound 
accompaniment again becomes music, in its romantic phase at least. 
There is reason to believe that, once first principles are worked out, 
the new type of accompaniment will be able to absorb a great deal 
of the old musical material. There is scarcely an instrument which 
might not conceivably be used, for its percussive or emotional 
values. 

Both materials and instruments are being subjected to a complete 
and in many cases revolutionary re-evaluation, in terms of the ser- 
vice to be rendered to the dance. The piano, for instance, appears 
in a new light. It was not a grateful instrument for either the 
ballet or the romantic dance. Practical stage experience used it 
seldom, and then only for the delicate emphasis which pianissimo 
strokes can give, or for its color effects, otherwise preferring as a 
rule the light orchestra. The modern social dance early deserted 
the piano to develop its own unique ensemble of accompanying in- 
struments, the jazz orchestra, in which the piano plays a quite sub- 
ordinate role. 

What made the piano difficult to handle in accompanying the 
dance was the fact that it is so definitely a leading instrument. This 
is especially true of the Hammerklavier and its successor, the con- 
cert grand. The ability which it possesses of striking a combination 
of tones over an extended range with a powerful percussive accent 
gives it an overwhelming effect. When that is combined with 
strong and emphatically musical (pianistic) content, as in the com- 
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positions of Beethoven, for example, the instrument can not help 
but dominate the whole scene. It enunciates the rhythm, rolls out 
the harmonies, and declaims the melodic line, almost invariably 
calling attention away from the dance to itself. Of course these 
qualities may be sacrificed for lacy, shimmering effects, as in the 
music of Debussy; but when that is done, the feeling of movement 
is lost and with it the sustaining effect which the dance needs. 

Strangely enough the very qualities which made the piano a 
refractory instrument for the ballet and the romantic dance fit it 
ideally as an instrument to accompany the modern dance. Its 
tremendous percussion blows are able to balance and thereby sus- 
tain the powerful movements which the contemporary dance ex- 
ploits. Its insistence is what the dance wants, provided that insist- 
ence is baldly kinaesthetic, that is to say, devoid of “musical” 
content. One can well understand the texture of recent piano com- 
positions for the dance (Hindemith, Bartok, Louis Horst) which 
apparently violate all of the recognized canons of musical composi- 
tion. The worshipper of the piano as an instrument for the trans- 
mission of musical experience may not like to see the instrument so 
transformed, may even think it blasphemous. But once one gets 
used to the idea that the piano is a percussion instrument (which 
basically it is), then law appears in the midst of apparent chaos. It 
is clear that in the concert grand the modern dance has found a 
real ally. And it will also find therein a whole palette of pianistic 
color—a resource as yet practically untouched by contemporary 
dance composers (if one overlooks Tcherepnine). 

What is being taken from the orchestra? Everything and nothing. 
Which is to say that the dance wants not its instruments but its 
sounds. For the time being, the soft solo voices may be used for 
background and where necessary for underscoring the pattern of 
the dance. The melody of movement can be followed by the oboe 
or the flute. Not, one guesses, by the violin. Its intonation is too 
sharp, its accent too insistent and its resemblance to the human 
voice too close. (And yet there is the violin of the gypsy dances 
and the fiddle of the American backwoodsman to suggest how fall- 
ible judgments of this sort may be.) ‘The woodwinds are more 
sympathetic. That has been the history of their relationship with 
the dance from the early days when the pipes of Pan sounded 
through the woods. The primitive dance, if it used strings at all, 
used them for soft chord effects or mere snatches of melody, and 
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left the rhythmic line to the flute. The division of labor may still 
be a sound one. Reason for it is suggested by the comparatively 
weak rhythmic insistence of the woodwinds. They are rich in color, 
but not compelling in phraseology. For this reason they can fol- 
low the dance without cutting across its path. It will be interesting 
to see to what use they are put in the next few years. 

Thinking still in terms of instruments, one might envisage an 
ideal sound ensemble as consisting of percussion instruments, wood- 
winds and piano. It goes without saying that the composer for such 
an ensemble will have to free himself pretty completely from tem- 
pered tonalities and relationships. Not too much can be taken 
from the old. When Mary Wigman’s accompanist was asked if 
it would not be advisable to take themes and motifs from traditional 
music for dance compositions, he replied: “Why? Aren’t we 
capable of producing our own?” In that reply is the conviction 
that the new dance requires its own type of music. If the elements 
of music are to be used at all, they must be dissolved and re-precipi- 
tated in new wholes. The newest music for the dance frankly does 
this—with seemingly order-less juxtapositions of unrelated chords 
and melodic lines, and with simplification in the “musical” quali- 
ties of the accompaniment to the point of distortion and the 
primitive. 

What is happening is not strictly speaking new. As a matter of 
fact, recent music has moved a long way in the same direction. 
Beginning with the latter phases of romanticism and the transition 
to impressionism, much of musical structure disintegrated and its 
materials were allowed to come into a fluid state. A great deal of 
the recrystallization that has taken place lies close to the needs of 
the dance. Mention of Stravinsky, Bartok, Prokofieff, Medtner or 
Tansman is sufficient to remind one of that fact. Quite a bit that 
seems chaotic in the works of these composers when listened to as 
music gains sense when they are heard in connection with the dance. 
Sacre du Printemps is a ballet in a sense that the Bacchanale 
from Tannhduser never was. Movement is its central meaning, the 
source of its inspiration. What is musically unclear in it becomes 
transparent when danced. It does look as if the contemporary com- 
poser, animated doubtless by the same deep-seated drives which are 
renewing the dance as an art-form, had already begun to work 
towards a conception of tonal art which will meet the dance’s needs. 

Nevertheless, the wisest course for the composer of sound accom- 
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paniment is the one he is taking: to forget music and with an in- 
nocent mind to explore anew the wide world of sound. In this con- 
nection, is there a better place of training than the sound labora- 
tory? The suggestion is not a fantastic one. The art of sound 
synchronization should have considerable to say to the modern 
dance. For the problem on which it is working—with a consider- 
able measure of success—is the same. It uses music, not as music, 
but as the accompaniment of motion. And in the more artistic films 
that motion is really a dance. The pictures directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian are beautiful examples. While the sound track of The 
Song of Songs uses well-known passages from the romantic com- 
posers, when the composer gets into the more intricate rhythms of 
the picture, the familiar thematic material is broken to pieces and 
recombined in a new but amazingly compelling order. The result 
is a sound accompaniment that grows right out of the movement of 
the picture. It is not music, but an emotional complement of 
action. So skillfully is this done that the sound retreats into the 
background. You do not know that it is there until you realize 
how palpitatingly alive the movement is because of its sustaining 
presence. Then you see that you have experienced the sense of 
tonal space that is essential to the illusion upon which the beauty 
of the talking picture—and the dance—depends. 

The day may come when the dancer will work out an accom- 
paniment not with tympanist and pianist and flautist but with the 
free facilities of the laboratory and the sound track. He will put 
this accompaniment together and record it by machine and project 
it also by machine as is done in the motion-picture theatre today. 
This need not also involve the filming of the dance, although the 
possibilities which lie in that direction are not to be overlooked. 
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Extraordinary gymnastic abandon, of 
which this picture, snapped in a difficult 
moment, is a good example, was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the recitals given 
recently in New York by Chabukiani and 
his partner, Tatiana Vecheslova. They 
were the first dancers from Soviet Russia 
to appear before American audiences. 
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LILLIAN GISH 


“The white sister” returns to New York 
as Christina, young mother superior, in 
Philip Barry’s play, The Jeyous Season. 





THE DROTTNINGHOLM 
THEATRE MUSEUM 


By AGNE BEER 
se most remarkable exhibit of the Drottningholm Theatre 


Museum is, of course, the theatre itself. It has been left 

undisturbed since the eighteenth century—with its stage and 
complicated opera machinery, as well as some thirty complete stage 
settings from that period, in usable condition. 

After more than a century of indifference and oblivion, restora- 
tion of the Drottningholm Theatre was started in the summer of 
1921. Immediately there arose the problem of utilizing the ample 
accommodations to best advantage. In addition to the large stage 
and auditorium (the depth from the back of the stage to the top 
row of seats is 150 feet) the building contains upwards of sixty 
rooms, of which many still retain their simple but charming eigh- 
teenth century decorations. Most of them had served as store- 
rooms for the overflow of furniture from the Royal Household 
Stores. It was out of the question to put all of them to immediate 
museum uses, and forty rooms behind the stage where the player 
troupes had originally been lodged are still used as store-rooms. 
But the handsome quarters in the front part of the building, once 
used as royal reception rooms and apartments of court dignitaries, 
suggested themselves as the obvious place for a collection of objects 
and documents affording an illustration of theatre art during the 
ancien régime—a theatre museum supplementing the old court 
theatre itself. 

During the following winter I made an inventory of Swedish 
public collections to ascertain the number and extent of such avail- 
able theatre documents. The National Museum in Stockholm was 
found to possess a collection of original theatre pictures and en- 
gravings, mainly French and Italian, ranging from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century, which could compete with any of the 
largest collections of the kind on the Continent. In the Royal 
Armoury, as well as in the wardrobes of the Royal Opera, a series 
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of magnificent theatrical costumes from the eighteenth century was 
found. In various other places similar fortunate discoveries were 
made. All the institutions approached were willing to exhibit these 
objects in the rooms awaiting them at Drottningholm, and in the 
following summer when the necessary building repairs had been 
made, the audience present at the inauguration of the theatre on 
August 19, 1922, found that the country had obtained not only an- 
other monument to its cultural history, but a theatre museum as 
well. Since then the collections have been enlarged and many 
exhibits added, but the nucleus of the collections remains the same. 


The foundation of the present theatre museum collection at 
Drottningholm was laid during the later years of the seventeenth 
century, and the first decades of the eighteenth century, by Nico- 
demus Tessin the younger, head of the Court Administration of 
Charles XII. The designer of Sweden’s most beautiful archi- 
tectural conception, the Royal Palace in Stockholm, Tessin was 
passionately interested in the theatre, especially as an incident in the 
organization of ceremonials. Like a true son of his era, he consid- 
ered these impressive ceremonials and pageants one of the fine arts. 

During the first years of the reign of Charles XII, he staged a 
series of magnificent fétes galantes at the Court of Stockholm, in 
celebration of the victory of Narva and other warlike events, and 
he even succeeded in persuading the King to engage the French 
theatrical troupe which played in Stockholm from 1699 to 1706. 

The course of events, however, put a sudden end to these happy 
days, and Tessin was left to dream over the copperplate engravings 
and original drawings of theatre and festival performances which, 
with never-ceasing energy and at a great outlay, he had collected 
from every corner of Europe. He had agents everywhere to collect 
rare leaves for his account and in 1712, when his son, Carl Gustaf 
Tessin, was starting out on his first foreign tour, he printed a care- 
fully prepared catalogue so that the son, when occasion arose to 
acquire some interesting picture, would know what the father had 
in his collection. For several decades previously Nicodemus Tessin 
had maintained personal connections with the most celebrated 
French artists and designers, mainly in connection with the pending 
construction of the Royal Palace. In letters to Louis XIV’s great 
decorator and theatre painter, Jean Bérain, he called insistently for 
replicas and originals of all his latest creations in the sphere of 
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THEATRE AND THEATRE MUSEUM 


Represented in the International Exhibition of Theatre Art 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the large 
and valuable collection in the Drottningholm museum at 
Stockholm is further illustrated in the following pages. 
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The native Swedish theatre made its most 
active contributions to the development 
of stage art during the reign of King 
Gustavus III (1772-1792), who collabor- 
ated with the French architect, Desprez, 
in writing, designing and staging countless 
plays, operas and pageants. Among the 
many examples of the art of this period 
is a painting by Per Hillestrom of a court 
pageant held in Drottningholm, 1778. 
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“Full of daring imagination and inde- 
fatigable in pursuance of his ideas’, 
Gustavus III not only planned and exe- 
cuted many details of the Drottningholm 
productions but acted in them as well. In 
a pageant presented before his court in 
1779, the King played the leading role 
of Amadio de Gaule, who kills the 
dragon and rescues the princess im- 
prisoned in the castle of the Rock Galtare. 





AMADIO DE GAULE 














The foundations of the theatre museum 
collection at Drottningholm were laid 
at the last of the seventeenth century by 
Nicodemus Tessin the younger, whose 
unceasing energy in research resulted in 
invaluable acquisitions. His correspond- 
ence with Louis XIV’s decorator and 
theatre painter, Jean Bérain, brought to 
Drottningholm much of that artist’s best 
work, such as the designs for a carousel 
at Versailles in 1685, seen above the cos- 
tumes made for a Roman senator, a 
Greek, a Carthaginian, a ‘Chevalier 
Romain’, a tragedy heroine and hero. 
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theatrical decoration and pageants, and from Bérain’s studio he 
received many drawings of fantastic masquerade costumes. Per- 
haps the most valuable part of the collections he brought together, 
however, is the exceptionally complete set of printed descriptions 
of fétes and pageants, illustrated by engravings of carousels, entrées, 
court ballets, operas, and so forth, now in the Royal Library in 
Stockholm. But the collection of drawings also contains exquisite 
items which are now shown in several rooms of the Drottningholm 
Museum. 

Carl Gustaf Tessin, in those places to which he was sent by his 
father and at the courts of Vienna and Paris, to which he later 
went as Ambassador, became like his father the intimate of artists 
and a buyer of their work. He was a collector on a grand scale. 
The celebrated collection of Boucher, Chardin and other painters 
of their period in the National Gallery at Stockholm at one time 
belonged to him. He used equally good judgment in collecting 
drawings, thus forming a correct estimate, among others, of Rem- 
brandt at a very early stage. 

The theatre drawings in Carl Gustaf Tessin’s collection were 
only a subordinate issue which he obviously did not regard with 
any special interest. He succeeded, however, on several occasions, 
in acquiring treasures which would have put his father beside him- 
self with happiness. He added to his collection the wonderful 
series of twenty-four costume drawings made by Francesco Prima- 
ticcio for some court pageant at the court of Francis I, of which 
some leaves now occupy a place of honour in the International Ex- 
hibition of Theatre Art in New York. The notes on the drawings, 
which indicate that they had been direct designs for the tailor, are 
written in Italian. The pageant for which they were intended was 
a so-called agone, and so they probably have reference to a proces- 
sion in connection with a tournament or the like. In any case, they 
must be regarded as masterpieces of the art of fancy costume, not 
the least in a colouristic sense. 

At an auction in 1742 Tessin bought, among other things, 
twenty-five folio volumes containing 4021 sketches for theatrical 
decorations and costumes. ‘The volumes are for the most part 
recueils factices, i. e., they contain leaves of different origin bound 
together. The majority date from Louis XIV, but several hundred 
originated still earlier. The most beautiful are costume pictures 
for mythological pageants in pure Renaissance style, undoubtedly of 
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Italian origin. The costume drawings are usually cut out and 
pasted up. Very rarely does a signature occur, and in every case 
it is a difficult task to ascertain the place and date of the event for 
which they were made. 


During the latter half of the eighteenth century the native Swed- 
ish theatre itself began to make an active contribution to the de- 
velopment of stage art. The high point was reached during the 
reign of Gustavus III (1772-1792). This highly gifted monarch 
was a man of genius, in relation to the theatre. Had he lived as 
a private person in our day, he would no doubt have earned a 
reputation as a foremost stage director, full of daring imagination 
and indefatigable in pursuance of his ideas. His foremost col- 
laborator in the art of the stage was the French architect, Louis- 
Jean Desprez, who in 1784 was invited to Sweden from Italy. A 
number of Desprez’ sketches of stage settings for plays and operas, 
often written by the King himself or for which he had made up 
the detailed plan, are exhibited at Drottningholm. When one sees 
them, one realizes that it was not altogether without reason for the 
King to say: “In this country there are only two men of imagina- 
tion—myself and Desprez.” 

In order to do full justice to the water-colours by Desprez which 
constitute the nucleus of the collection which the Drottningholm 
Museum has sent to New York, a special, full account of their 
history would have to be written. Desprez was a rarely many- 
sided artist who in his capacity of architect had studied at the Art 
School of the French State in Rome during the seventies and 
eighties of the eighteenth century, and who soon began to devote his 
energy to drawing Italian vedutes for the celebrated Saint-Non 
pictorial work, Voyage de Naples et de Sicile. Even in Italy his 
talent was in demand for the theatre; his inexhaustible, one is 
tempted to say explosive, decorative imagination made him in fact 
exceptionally adapted to the work. Stylistically, Desprez repre- 
sents a kind of early neo-classicism. But the heat of his imagina- 
tion proves him a true son of the Baroque. 

The most beautiful of his leaves, however, are those where his 
enthusiasm for the classic and his intimate knowledge of Italian 
art gain the upper hand, as exemplified in his exquisite sketches for 
a Swedish opera, founded on the story of Aeneas and Dido. The 
quality which first strikes one in these leaves is a picturesqueness, 
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but on consideration one notes that the frame of the composition is 
firmly established by an architect who knows his trade, and above 
all who knows how to make as much as possible out of the con- 
temporary wing-scene stage setting. 

The romantic side of Desprez, which, strictly speaking, is the 
same as the Baroque temperament, is most evident in his composi- 
tions for the spectacular plays by Gustavus III. In these, subjects 
from Swedish history are sometimes, perhaps, executed with more 
verve than taste. Our time, which is satiated by historical opera 
decorations, may not perhaps be able to appreciate what it once 
meant as the conquest of a new domain in theatre art. Long before 
romantic history had entered the stages on the Continent, it had 
broken out in full bloom in Sweden under the collaboration of 
Desprez and Gustavus III. 


From the time of Gustavus III onward, the collections in the 
Museum are concentrated upon the history of the theatre in 
Sweden. Both in quality and comprehensiveness, more especially 
in respect to quality, this section is of international interest as long 
as it is concerned with the eighteenth century. The case, alas, is 
different when we enter the bourgeois nineteenth century, to which 
one section of the museum is devoted. Here, as in the other rooms, 
there has been a definite plan of placing the exhibts so as to pre- 
serve the period character of the rooms. For this purpose the 
Museum has been able to borrow original period furniture from 
the Royal Household Stores. These pieces have been selected from 
the simpler and more rustic furniture, for it must be kept in mind 
that the Drottningholm Theatre is no stately edifice, bright with 
ornament and gold decoration, constructed of noble materials. It 
is instead a court theatre attached to a summer residence of royalty, 
situated outside the city, an architectural improvisation without any 
claim to magnificence but with all the more grace. In this fact, 
indeed, lies its great charm. 

Several of the many additional items in the museum must be 
mentioned, however briefly, in order to give this article a sense of 
completeness. An original drawing of great value is the anonymous 
Italian sketch for a stage setting of the sixteenth century, repro- 
duced on page 201. A wash-drawing, unfortunately rather dam- 
aged, it has preserved both its beauty and documentary value. It 
is a moot point whether it does not belong to the period before 
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Serlio. Another valuable exhibit which can be definitely dated is 
that of the woodcuts, to a great extent coloured, with motifs from 
Commedia dell’Arte performances in Paris in 1577 (the Gelosi 
troupe). These leaves were bound together by Tessin as one large 
folio volume, and are the only known extant copies. Until a few 
years ago, students of art history knew nothing of them. They are 
the most important, and at the same time the most artistic, pictorial 
documents of Commedia dell’Arte history during its period of 
glory in the sixteenth century that we have. Nicodemus Tessin 
was aware of their existence and had searched for them in vain 
for years, but it was not until forty years later that Carl Gustaf 
Tessin came upon them by accident. At an auction in Paris, con- 
ducted after the death in 1702 of a court musician named Fossard, 
Carl Gustaf secured these Commedia woodcuts from the estate of 
the man who had gathered them, and whom his father had sought 
so eagerly. 

A series of fine original drawings by Carlo Vigarani, who pre- 
ceded Jean Bérain at the French Court, is included in the collec- 
tion. Especially noteworthy, and much rarer than opera decorations, 
are some leaves of small size containing detail descriptions of the 
decorative equipment of a speaking stage towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. These leaves present water-colour drawings of 
the equipment, with complete technical instructions, for a series of 
stage settings. They were painted in 1699, under the direction of 
Bérain, at the Hotel de Bourgogne in Paris and despatched to 
Sweden. They were standard stage settings, intended to fulfil all 
the requirements demanded by the repertory of the dramatic stage 
during the age of Moliére and Racine. 

There are some very fine Bibiena leaves of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; originals by Vincenzo Ré, F. Galliari, Lajoue, M. Challe, the 
celebrated theatre reformer, Dumont; and in addition anonymous 
drawings of the kind that abound in all theatre collections. Special 
mention should perhaps be made of a little known suite of twelve 
leaves from the pageants in Florence in 1589, by Orazio Scarabelli, 
complementing A. Caracci’s and Epifanio d’Alfani’s copperplate 
engravings. Another print dated 1616 represents the Teatro Olym- 
pico at Vicenza. There is a series of French engravings of stage 
machinery (unknown at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris). A 
very fine copy of Hier. Bols’ chiaroscuro engraving of an Intronati 
performance at Siena in 1589 is part of the group sent to the Exhi- 
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bition of Theatre Art, and is one of the Museum’s prized possessions. 
Altogether, this great theatre collection, aside from being a record 
of the theatre’s past, is a monument to Gustavus III. The theatre 
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Sixteenth Century Heroic Costume Design by Primaticcio in the Drottningholm Museum 
was not a pastime to him, as has often been said in criticism. He 
purposely placed his theatrical gift in the service of political aim. 
Through the theatre he cultivated the taste of his people and re- 
newed their national feeling and self-respect. So the very existence 
of the Drottningholm Museum is testimony to one man’s faith in 





the theatre, and a monument to that man. 
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A NOTE ON SALOME AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


By STARK YOUNG 


, ) os ea G this note on the premiere of Strauss’ Salome 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, I must be careful on 
two points. I want to avoid any impression of that ro- 
bust wit and humor that has been so long familiar when a good solid 
citizen hits a work of art or art’s conventions. This school of wit has 
had a long democratic or bluff and hearty life. Its habit is jovial guy- 
ing, such comicalities as the unreality of people’s singing when we 
know they would talk, or the mixed identities among characters when, 
in the stage darkness, anybody can tell which is which; in sum the im- 
probabilities and artificialities that any fool can see. A great many 
fools do see them of course, and some see little else. This humorous 
attitude is more than justified by many a singer, scene or production. 
On the other hand, it is these very qualities in opera that, when 
they come off right, partake of the essence of art and art’s freedom 
in completeness. So that it would be too bad if in a note about the 
Salome, I should seem bent on that ruddy Pullman humor and 
those commonsense attitudes that excuse or applaud the lack of 
effort or perception. The second prenez-garde follows from the 
first; I must not indulge in certain descriptions that the perform- 
ance suggests, lest I seem flippant and smarty where my final re- 
action was one of surprise and resentment. 

I am not dealing here with the music of Strauss’ opera. Twenty- 
seven years ago, when it was given in New York for the first time, 
to such scandal and short life, Salome was ultra-modern. Now 
many of its characteristics have been pilfered, studied or absorbed 
in later music. A few of the literally descriptive spots could, I 
think, come out with no loss in taste. But as a whole the score is a 
complete whole, superb and beautiful, inexhaustibly shaded and 
varied. And Mr. Bodanzky with the Metropolitan orchestra was 
remarkably fine. On the other hand, Salome, apart from its con- 
sideration in the field of music, is a prime example for the student 
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of the theatre in the large sense, something as the Greeks saw it. 
Not that Oscar Wilde’s play is as good as Euripides’, but that the 
unity between the dramatic libretto and the score is so continuously 
achieved. For this reason the demands of this opera are strong in 
every direction. You cannot here as in many (and sometimes 
greater) operas divorce the singing from acting, nor the stage- 
movement from the orchestra. In the whole piece of theatre that 
Salome presents, every aspect or element must discover for itself 
the same style, especially the stage movement, the singing and the 
music heard. This means a unity in tone; the exactions of Salome 
in this respect are immense, and the production of it, therefore, is a 
cause for great study and pains on the management’s part, and on 
the audience’s a chance not only for the usual pleasures of art but 
also for watching how and where every item and detail will carry 
with it the organic quality of the whole. Few operas can be so 
complete a study in complete theatre. 

At the premiere of Salome, then, the orchestra was very fine, 
Mme. Ljungberg sang at times well, Mr. Schorr sang John’s music 
well and did nothing with it as a role. Salome out of hundreds of 
operas presents a curiously complete problem for a director to attack. 
The atmosphere, though a securely established unity, even in the 
Wilde piece itself, has within itself as sheer atmosphere a dramatic 
progression from that first languorous mood of the Asiatic night, 
exotic, erotic, and heavy, to the charged suspense in the sky itself, 
as the end approaches. In the Metropolitan directing nothing of this 
is achieved. The management of the ensemble was nil, as, for in- 
stance, when that extraordinary spot in the drama arrives of John’s 
voice heard suddenly from his dungeon. But nothing on the stage 
registered that; we heard merely a man singing, and for a second 
wondered, as if Lohengrin were approaching from afar. 

The patterns of both position and movement that would have given 
Herodias her due weight in the drama were not even thought of. The 
relation of Salome to the point of her obsession, the cistern where the 
prophet was, calls for a design in movements, not the uncertain wan- 
derings that Mme. Ljungberg displayed. And, above all, the varieties 
of tempo are one of the chief means by which Salome’s moods can 
be rendered. Mme. Ljungberg had no slow infatuation of bodily 
line, no gradation of gesture. And when she did pause—which 
was rarely—to let the music speak, as the actress in this opera should 
indeed do, she showed no signs of any understanding of what is to be 
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done at such an interval. The death of Narraboth, a brilliantly 
motivated moment in the play itself, was in this production no more 
than a stool toppling over. In sum the stage as a living whole, 
actors poured into one by a dramatic necessity, was for want of di- 
recting nothing but dead. In the large pattern of the play’s action 
there was no sense or sort of emphasis. As to the rest of the occasion 
I have decided to jot down a sort of biological record, as it were, the 
literal progress of my own reactions. 


Almost at once, when the curtain had risen I saw that little was 
to happen. The setting for Herod’s palace was fair enough, though 
the sky came off poorly as to lighting, and from the arched portal 
glared a light as red as melodrama’s worst. But though it was 
speedily plain that the stage movement was not thought out and 
that nothing either crystallized or designed was to be brought to 
the performance, the power of the music was such that the thought 
of smiling did not occur to me. Then Herod’s court, with Herodias 
his wife, entered and the whole side of the stage was merely jum- 
bled mass, a sort of wooden throne-chair for Herod, a Roman stool 
for Herodias, and an assortment of candy costumes, Ethiopian servi- 
tors, silks and satins, hair and wigs and casual make-ups. Herod 
began his stage actions, Salome grew worse, John the Baptist ap- 
peared. Only then did I smile, and bother to note a smile or so on 
faces near me. But in general there was only a partial frustration 
of the score. Behind everything, stealing the subconscious in us 
away to its own purposes, was the orchestra. It would have been ask- 
ing more than is possible to any music, doubtless, that it should make 
us oblivious of the Dance of the Seven Veils scene as we saw it 
done; but even then there were moments when Strauss and Mr. 
Bodanzky held us to the music’s splendor, that much must be said. 
Near the last came a fine moment just before Salome’s death; then 
the soldiers rushed forward to kill her, presenting, as they did so, 
what seemed the only well-drilled action in the entire performance, 
though that, I suppose, was only their familiar chorus routine. 

It was suddenly, when the last curtain had fallen and Strauss 
was silent, that the sense of comedy swept over me. I felt as if I 
had been what is called “kidded”. “But that was Hiawatha!” I 
said to myself; and other frivolous and inconsequent phrases shook 
me. The outrageous sense of burlesque lasted me home, where I 
found a visiting friend. I would tell him what an evening it had been! 
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But such is the force, press, magnetism, publicity or whatever it 
is of a vast institution like the Metropolitan that this friend, though 
he saw the appalling production of The Emperor Jones last year, 
could not readily be convinced of what I told him. I had to nar- 
rate exact details. Some of these, the more polite, I set down here; 
and, among many reasons, do it partly, perhaps, for the sake of 
someone far off somewhere planning an opera performance in a 
college bowl or stadium and a trifle intimidated by our fancied 
Metropolitan splendors. 

There was such a muddle of people on the palace side of the 
stage that Herodias, as Salome’s mother and Herod’s wife—cer- 
tainly enough for any one woman’s dramatic moment—was practi- 
cally lost sight of. She wore a red satin dress, however, with 
breast and frontal effects in the upper half, with a red silk train 
from the shoulder. Her wig was correct, but her headdress was 
blazing brilliants in the Empire manner. Sometimes she stood up 
in an effort toward expression, sometimes she stroked an attend- 
ant’s hair. Universal storeroom might be the word for the costumes 
of the all-engulfing figures otherwise. Herod in order to be seen at 
all was obliged at the due crises to resort to sorties from this 
mélange; he went flapping always, more gestures to the cloak than 
I have ever seen. John the Baptist rose out of the cistern with two 
bare shoulders and two bare arms showing, as white as a prima 
donna’s. A décolleté opera pilgrim-robe of brown accompanied 
this, very low on the left, caught lightly over the right shoulder, 
and reaching below the knees. 

Mme. Ljungberg as Salome wore a one-piece dress, a white top 
reaching half down the hips, then a dull green skirt, a bushy wig 
with a head band and tabs, or blinds, of what looked like silver 
sequins, plus a simple afternoon opera make-up. To all this was 
added a full long thin satin mantle, of what may have been pale 
yellow; it was usually blood-red because of the blaze from within 
the palace. Over this mantle were scattered sequins. Into it and 
out of it Salome dashed and fought her way. For the veils Salome 
went out and put something like a cord around the waist of the 
white and green frock into which what drapers call “lengths” of 
cloth, different in color, were stuck, while other lengths were as- 
signed to hang over the arms. In the course of the dance Herod 
got a piece and a red length was dropped into the cistern where 
John was. It was seen later, draped over the head and platter. 
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There is no use going on with this sort of detail except to say, 
for example, that stylization came in at last with the ballet 
executioner, who threw everybody else out of key, and with the 
familiar Beardsley effect of that single arm appearing out of the 
cistern with the platter and the head. We could only conclude 
that the head had been boned like a delicatessen opus, for it stood 
a very few inches up from the shallow platter, reversing the styliza- 
tion just introduced and, by resembling nothing, making Salome’s 
demonstration innocuous. Once as she sat by it at the front of the 
stage, she drew her knees up with her hands clasped around them, 
as one does on the beach, and balanced the design by repeating that 
position on the other side of the platter. It remains only to add 
that, as the reddening moon floated across the stage in the wrong 
direction, the red veil that Salome had thrown into the cistern came 
up gray, like litmus. 

All this, following that combination of visual shock and musical 
compulsion, was riotous for me to dwell upon. But next morning 
I felt only gloom and resentment. The opera house of the richest 
city in the world, after such a country-wide fuss about keeping opera 
alive, gives a production, not even half rehearsed, much less de- 
cided on in detail, of which you can say only that it gets in the way 
of the orchestra. And yet for the theatre art, opera is the one great 
source left in which all theatre elements are present and possible. 
A prose theatre, always threatened with plausible sterility, needs 
the current of opera flowing nearby; and the survival, often de- 
bated, of opera as a form has a subtle relation to future theatre his- 
tory. A production of that marvellous whole of Strauss’s opera, 
static, decadent and moving forward within the same unity, built 
up out of all the theatre’s elements, could have set the Metropoli- 
tan at the head of our theatre, which it should be, and more and 
more blatantly is not. 
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Wide World 


‘“.. The whole side of the stage was 
merely jumbled mass, a sort of wooden 
throne-chair for Herod, a Roman stool for 
Herodias, and an assortment of candy 
costumes, Ethiopian servitors, silks and 
satins, hair and wigs and casual make-ups.” 
Stark Young calls the recent presentation of 
Strauss’s opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House ‘a production, not even half re- 
hearsed, much less decided on in detail.” He 
concludes, ‘‘A production of that marvellous 
whole . . . built up out of all the theatre’s 
elements, could have set the Metropolitan 
at the head of our theatre, which it should 
be, and more and more blatantly is not.”’ 





SALOME: A WARNING 
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A characterization which is one of the 
high points of the season is J. Edward 
Bromberg’s playing of Dr. Hochberg in 
Men in White. With little make-up, the 
young actor becomes wholly the middle- 
aged, unassuming surgeon. By use of the 
more subtle elements of the actor’s craft, 
he creates as well the inner soul of the 
man—the honorable, sympathetic doc- 
tor whois self-sacrificing in the high cause 
of medicine and who calls for the same 
selflessness from his younger charges. 


J. EDWARD BROMBERG 
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THE CONQUEST OF 
STAGE SPACE 


By MORDECAI GORELIK 


HERE is a popular supposition that styles in art follow 

each other as reactions, as if artists as well as patrons, becom- 

ing surfeited with a style, turn perversely to another form 
opposite in character. This theory does not take into account the 
deeper fact that all styles correspond to the society out of which they 
grow. As societies change, their art forms change. These changes 
may come about almost imperceptibly, or they may make their ap- 
pearance with a sudden crystallization. 

Thus in the art of the stage setting, the transition from Belasco 
naturalism to, let us say, Robert Edmond Jones romanticism, was a 
comparatively smooth one which involved no change in what theatre 
historians have so aptly described as “the stage of the fourth wall”, 
“the peep-box stage”, or “the picture-frame stage”. A type of stag- 
ing was required which gave a concentrated, boxed-in illusion of a 
real locale; the eighteenth-century system of side wings and back- 
drop slowly gave place to the increasingly architectural box setting 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Looking into the 
peep-box of the proscenium the spectator now saw a picture which 
was as reminiscent as possible of some locale in the outer world. 

In the case of Belasco this authenticity was sought by means of 
authentic detail. But later designers found that the mere accumula- 
tion of such detail did not always reproduce the living spirit of time 
and place. They found, indeed, that they could oftener attain their 
end by elimination of detail; their artistic problem was to see through 
the meticulous authenticity of a locale into the essential character 
of the locale. Throughout this more recent period, THEATRE ARTS 
was accustomed to point out how well this or that designer, with an 
economy of means, had “caught the spirit” of some time or place. 

The reminiscent type of setting was a logical part of the theatre 
which developed in the preceding century and which is now giving 
way to a newer form. It must be remembered that this theatre, with 
which we have all grown up, has not been the essential form of the 
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theatre since the beginning of time. The theatre has not always been 
a peep-box lit by electricity, situated indoors and having a curtained, 
picture-frame proscenium which emphasizes the detachment of the 
audience from the play. This particular theatre-form and stage- 
form evolved along with a definite social and cultural trend brought 
on by the decay of feudal society, the development of large-scale 
industry, and the consequent major role of the middle class with its 
ideal of naturalism and individualism. 

The great achievement of middle-class culture has been its ex- 
traordinary analytic research into the human soul, a research at- 
tended by discoveries of the springs of character, reconstruction of 
emotional moods, and exploration into the recesses of mysticism. The 
theatre of the middle class demanded from the beginning a method 
of production which would allow theatre audiences to relax and 
watch with detachment the unfolding of a human analysis in the 
lighted box before them—an analysis which referred not to the ac- 
tual presences and movements on the stage, but rather through them, 
reminiscently, to some people or events outside the theatre in a subur- 
ban flat, in an Italian palace of the Renaissance, or in far-off China. 
And it was the business of the scene designer to evoke as movingly 
as possible the ghost of the locale. (I use the past tense only because 
I have in mind the newer approach; this style is still with us). 

In the past ten years, at first imperceptibly and now quite notice- 
ably, scene design has been entering a new phase, illustrated by such 
constructions as Norman Bel Geddes’s Lysistrata, Jo Mielziner’s 
Street Scene, Aline Bernstein’s Romeo and Juliet, Lee Simonson’s 
Tidings Brought to Mary, Robert Edmond Jones’s Macbeth, Cleon 
Throckmorton’s Peace on Earth, Raymond Sovey’s She Loves Me 


SLIDInG 
Morpecal GorELIK pamecs 


Working Designs for 
Men IN WHITE 


Three platforms run parallel to foot- 
lights. Two platforms are stationary. 
The third, between them, is a long 
truck sliding on a fibre track. The 
two portal openings downstage are € TRYCKS 
part of inner proscenium not shown ‘._.# 

in diagram. Right and left stage walls each contain a large opening closed by a 
draw-curtain. Rear wall contains a window above and three openings below, each 
opening filled by a panel that slides vertically. Portal openings are on downstage plat- 
form. Curtain openings are above truck. Panel openings are between truck and rear 
platform. Scene changes consist only of properties and small flats, set in place 
on offstage section of truck while onstage section is in use. Stagehands are 
screened by curtains, opened when truck is moving, closed when new scene is in place. 
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Not, and my own Men in White. I leave aside Donald Oenslager’s 
Pinwheel, Woodman Thompson’s God Loves Us and my own Loud- 
speaker—all consciously but superficially based on constructivism. 

An examination of these and similar types of settings discloses that 
their common feaure is, either intentionally or inadvertently, an tm- 
mediate, not a reminiscent, type of staging. Yet none of them repre- 
sents a distinct break with the older type. The fact of immediacy 
does not preclude a reminiscent quality, but rather passes beyond the 
fact of historic reconstruction into a quality of immediate value— 
of the stage setting not only for the historic mood it describes, but 
for its separate architectural, plastic or mechanical effect within the 
theatre building. Thus, while the setting for Street Scene is at first 
glance almost in the style of Belasco, it shortly becomes evident that 





Act I, Scene I—Starr Lisrary. R. and L. panels, rear, are open, giving a 
view of corridor far upstage. Downstage portals and half-open curtains, L., 
open on additional corridors. Actors cross front and back of curved bookcase. 


the apartment house facade is first of all a theatrical convention 
which permits the play to be staged in a new and arresting way. The 
longer the setting remains on the stage (in this case it remains 
throughout the play), the less the audience identifies it as an actual 
place. Instead the audience sees and accepts it as a sheer theatrical 
device. Similarly, Jones’s Macbeth, while evoking a mystical con- 
ception, uses abstract forms chosen for their intrinsic theatrical effect. 

It now becomes clear that the art of the stage setting, enriched 
by its experience with the reminiscent, introspective form, is turn- 
ing from the technique of illusion and of static mood, toward the 
technique of an immediate ritual in the theatre. It seeks to create 
a current, not a remembered, emotion in the spectator, making him 
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Act I, Scene 1V—INTERNE’s Room. A Three-fold flat, indicating walls of 
room, contains a window, R., and a door, L. Remainder of stage represents 
hallways outside room. Simultaneous action in corridor at portal, L. 


react objectively to the play of action, color and light which is taking 
place before his eyes. It is proper to say that the new settings seek 
a cubism of experience, translating into stage terms the phenomena 
of the outer-world, just as the cubist and post-cubist painter trans- 
lates the world into a pattern of paint on canvas. This throws some 
light on what may be described as the slogan of Gordon Craig: 
“Toward a theatrical theatre!” To be sure, Craig advanced this 
slogan on a purely aesthetic basis which did not explain itself and 
which sometimes led him to absurd conclusions. But his intuition 








Act II, Scene I—Boarp Room. Left panel, rear, is open and backed by a 
two-fold flat containing large swinging doors. Both curtains closed. An 
elaborate modernistic filing cabinet encloses the area in which the board meets. 
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was correct: the modern theatre as it passes out of its introverted, 
“atmospheric” period, moves toward the basic stage form of thea- 
trical ceremony. 

What does this mean in its social context? It means that the 
period of individualism, of introspective analysis, individual psy- 
chology and mysticism, is coming to a close along with the historic 
period of private initiative in industry. The psychology of every 
man for himself, of individual greatness, “rugged individualism”, is 
changing into a conception of social obligation, communal effort 
and a sense of fellowship with one’s neighbors. It is no coincidence 
that so many recent plays concern themselves less with individuals 
than with large human enterprises and with the common bond of 
the individual human beings in these enterprises. Among the many 





Act II, Scenge III—A Corrmor. Rear panels closed. The stage width joins 
portal corridors and opened curtains in forming a central hallway. Center, a 
combination desk and medicine cabinet. Left, a telephone table. 


such plays may be named: Street Scene; The Last Mile; Five Star 
Final; Broadway; Grand Hotel; We, the People; Sailor, Beware/; 
False Dreams, Farewell and Men in White. 

Our theatre now consciously feels the galvanic influence of this 
new conception: the stage, turning once more dynamic, calls for a 
multiplicity of viewpoint and a directness of approach. For the 
older concept of dramatic unity it substitutes simu/tanetty. 

This is far from mere theory. Aside from the task of making a 
setting both reminiscent and theatrically immediate at the same 
time, the modern designer faces more and more often the problem 
of how to show two or more scenes simultaneously taking place. 
One stage is no longer enough on which to present the many facets 
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of a modern dramatic situation: where formerly dramatists wrote 
plays in three leisurely acts, modern authors pile scene on scene, 
and do not hesitate to call for five or more scenes at once. 

For the designer the task becomes that of finding half-a-dozen 
stages where only one was before. This is at first a matter of in- 
genuity, and plenty of that has been employed in devising rapid 
shifts, stages on numerous levels, revolving, elevator, truck, tread- 
wheel and jack-knife stages. But these mechanical bases eventually 
lead to a dynamic artistic concept which in turn makes a complete 
departure from the box setting, and produces new types of settings 
almost without precedent. 

Men in White is, I think, a case in point. The accompanying 
sketches give an idea of the mechanical contrivance for obtaining 





Act II, Scenr IV—OperatinGc Room. Both curtains closed. Anaesthesia 
room is off stage of portal, right. All rear panels are open, disclosing opera- 
ting room and autoclaves. Area downstage left is localized as scrub-room. 


stage space. The amount of conventionalization used is obvious. 
Most of the setting is permanent, and is a formalized structure 
which does not represent a hospital, but is, rather, suggested by one. 
Within this abstract framework, successive scenes in different parts 
of the hospital are indicated by means of properties. It is interest- 
ing that the whole formula is unhesitatingly accepted by all types 
of theatregoers, of whom there has been a large variety in the 
months that the play has been running. To the layman this type of 
setting, which ten years ago would have seemed peculiar, is now 
“realism”. Clearly, the average conception of what is artistically 
“real” depends on the prevailing culture and temper of the times; 
what is real to one generation may not at all be real to the next. 
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Robust, naive, earthy, united (except for 
one sour individual) in a common joy, 
the essence of an Italian audience in gay 
attendance at a gala performance has 
been caught perfectly in the tempera 
of the young artist, Frank di Gioia. 


GALA PERFORMANCE 











The other extreme of the emotions is pic- 
tured in this di Gioia tempera, the sad 
ones being a group of spectators seen ina 
moment of stage tragedy, again as mem- 
bers of the volatile, impressionable 
audience of an Italian folk theatre. 
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THE WAY OF THE PRODUCER 
WHO WALKS BROADWAY 


By BROCK PEMBERTON 


PAINTER when he feels a picture coming on assembles a 

few dollars’ worth of materials and the result is a hang- 

ing one way or the other. A man who wishes to build a 

bridge orders standardized concrete, steel and labor and unless he 
be a Tammany contractor no one criticizes the stresses of his span. 
Another man, deciding to become a restaurateur, buys some sand- 
wiches, canned soup, aspirin and soda-bicarb and opens a drug store. 

A producer’s lot is not such a simple one. He wants to put on 
a play. In addition to the desire he has the ability and the capital 
and yet he cannot function for want of the proper manuscript. 
Of all the producer’s problems, and his life is just a bowl of them, 
the problem of what to present is the greatest. It was never more 
serious than now for the late economic collapse reduced the theatre- 
going public and at the same time sharpened the critical faculties 
of those who could afford to continue to go. The resultant shrinkage 
of grosses and curtailment of capital made failure more disastrous 
and managers more cautious. 

Through every established producing office scripts flow in endless 
array. They come from agents and they come direct from the au- 
thors. Most of them are from the New York district, many are 
of foreign origin, a few from scattered points of the United States. 
Their volume varies according to the needs and expressed desires 
of the producer, his record, his appeal to the imaginations of dra- 
matists, his personal contacts with them and their agents. An out- 
standing success brings a flood of manuscripts, many of them copies 
of the proven article. A published statement of receptivity stimu- 
lates the traffic while contests have a veritably seismic effect on 
trunks and hall-room bureaus. 

A perennial fiction is that hundreds of masterpieces gather dust 
on countless managerial desks because of the slothfulness or dumb- 
ness of the owners of the desks. The sporadic success of plays 
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that have made the rounds of offices gives fresh life to the impeach- 
ment. I do not subscribe to it. Undoubtedly a few fine plays are 
in search of a producer and others less worthy but containing ele- 
ments of popularity are being buffeted from reader to reader but 
I doubt that they are legion. 

Nothing ages so quickly as an unproduced play. It is almost as 
fleeting as a newspaper so rapidly do thoughts, customs, interests, 
and idioms change. Manuscripts that have reposed long enough 
to gather an office patina as a general rule may be safely discarded 
as ineligible. If the leaves are yellowed or the copyright date even 
a few years removed I approach the task of reading with dulled 
interest whereas if the author assures me his play is hot off the type- 
writer I seize it avidly. Only the thought that between the manu- 
script covers may lurk a fortune gives me the fortitude to continue 
to explore the uncharted wastes of unproduced plays. 

Much is said and printed about surprise successes that finally 
arrive after many refusals. Little is reported of the scores of fail- 
ures the same producers were wary enough to steer clear of. My 
reader keeps a list of plays we turned down that have subsequently 
reached production. Our record is swell, but this means nothing 
since one might refuse everything and still have a high guessing aver- 
age, the percentage of failures being what it is. I remember attend- 
ing a managers’ meeting the day following the production of one of 
the outstanding artistic and financial successes of the past decade and 
hearing three producers confess sorrowfully that they had rejected 
the play. Fortunately for my peace of mind the nearest I had come 
to the manuscript was the author’s threat to let me read it. Had I 
been given the chance of ownership I am sure I would have been 
among the mourners, for the play violated tradition and was costly 
as well. Every play is a risk and if the point at which the risk and 
cost lines cross is too far from the earth the average non-subsidized 
manager must decline with thanks. Some of us are so sensitive 
about making the wrong decision we declare everything of any 
merit good but not just what we are looking for. This is smooth 
business from the standpoint of good will to authors and more and 
better scripts from them, but otherwise rather silly in a gambling 
game. 

One of the financial hits of the current season was passed on and 
up by various firms. Even the eventual producers did not believe 
wholly in it when it got before preview audiences. I doubt whether 
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I should have invested in this bit of bawdry if I had read the manu- 
script though I laughed heartily at spots in performance and could 
do with my share of the $75,500 paid for the picture rights! 

‘You say you haven’t been able to find anything good enough to 
do for the past two years,” one of our brightest critics challenged 
me at a recent premiere. “Why don’t you do Soandso’s new play? 
I’m testing your intelligence by your answer.” 

My answer was and is that Soandso’s work is a lovely bit of 
poetical satire but that it is neither drama, opera, ballet or panto- 
mime but a combination of all, that it would be difficult and costly 
to produce with the box-office result highly problematical. Unfortu- 
nately not many of us are financially endowed to the degree where 
we can do things we admire regardless of our estimate of their 
power to attract, nor if we were do we possess the resiliency to 
bounce back after too many successive failures. Not to succeed 
in the theatre is the unforgivable sin. Only the hardiest can take 
the beatings that accompany failure and come back for more. In 
my youth in the theatre I adopted a policy of worth-while plays 
without regard to their commercial aspect. “This is a fine play 
and it should be done,” I would say to myself, “although I am quite 
sure its theme may defeat it.” What wouldn’t I give now for some 
of those squandered thousands, for in no field does success succeed 
as in the theatre. Even some critics hate to be in the minority 
and resent trailing in Vartety’s box-office score! In extreme cases 
pride of opinion makes them root for failure if they have turned 
critical thumbs down. 

The new producer is in a tougher spot than his more experienced 
confrere for he has not yet learned the lesson of waiting. Always 
some play is making money, is the talk of the town, the monopolizer 
of news space and as he views the passing show he sees life rush- 
ing by and himself standing still. “I must do something,” he says 
excitedly and he plunges into production frequently against his 
better judgment. Fortunately except for the tiny sphere that is 
Broadway we are remembered for our successes rather than our 
failures, but given too many failures we have neither courage, capi- 
tal nor credit to go on. Then, too, the beginner must learn for 
himself all those things every individual before him has discovered 
for himself. It is a curious fact that few if any will take advan- 
tage of the vast store of communal knowledge available in the 
theatre. Instead the same mistakes are repeated ad infinitum. 
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If success comes early one of his first lessons is that of humility. 
There is no such thing as infallibility in the theatre. Some indi- 
viduals are smarter, more able, and are better judges than others 
but none is infallible else President Roosevelt’s job of sequestering 
the gold supply would have been easier. Most of the large fortunes 
in the theatre have been made from playhouses, not plays. Few 
producers die possessed of great wealth because they are apt to 
put their profits into plays that are spurned. 

I recall how insufferable I was after my first year as a producer 
—my initial offering smartly successful, my next a Pulitzer Prize 
winner in spite of the critics, and my name linked on the billing of 
a third success with that of the country’s foremost actor-dramatist- 
manager. 

I had had partners in all three ventures but the second season 
I decided I was omniscient and didn’t need any. I remember 
standing in the rear of the auditorium after the first performance 
of that second season, trying to fathom the audience’s reaction when 
my erstwhile newspaper boss approached. “It was a courageous 
thing to do,” he said commiseratingly. I knew then I was only 
human. It was my first artistic failure and cost me $27,000! 

The surest way to learn to smile at success and not take it too 
seriously is to smile when the chin doesn’t feel like it. The lesson 
of patience is more easily learned when the complex of invincibility 
has been disposed of. Once a policy of watchful waiting has been 
adopted there is no compromising. One must then see it through 
and try to find a play of substance or the only excerpts the re- 
views will contain will be to this effect: “After all these months he 
bobs up with this. Surely he has scores of more worth-while scripts 
on his desk.” 

Generally speaking the same manuscripts pass through the offices 
of all established producers. Some have exclusive call on the works 
of a few authors, certain agents favor one producer over another, 
but a great many plays that finally reach performance make the 
rounds of the major offices. A few producers specialize in foreign 
plays first acted abroad while others devote themselves to original 
American works. The business of developing dramatists who may 
prove a valuable source of material for the discoverer is a tricky 
one. If the author is new and his first offering is a failure, which 
it may easily be, he is apt to blame it on everything but the text. 
This is human but unfortunate and the chances are he will sell his 
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next opus elsewhere. If he is clever and has capitalized his ex- 
perience the next manager reaps the reward. Sudden success is 
apt to lead to Hollywood and probable ruin, or to an exaggerated 
opinion and another office. Or again Old Infallibility rears his 
ugly head and the producer, to avoid losing his pet, must put on 
everything the master writes regardless of merit. 

Although few masterpieces are neglected, more sound plays are 
written than are acted. A few undoubtedly elude the readers while 
many others are rejected because they are on unsalable subjects or 
concern themselves wholly with unpleasant people. It is remark- 
able how many dramatists give no thought to whether or not the kind 
of play they have chosen to write has been popular. 


And so the restless producer sits devouring scripts from all quar- 
ters of the globe hoping to find one he likes and thinks the critics 
and public will accept. There is no average in doing a play you don’t 
like in the belief that it is box-office material because most plays 
aren’t and when one such fails you have nothing to fall back on. 
Nor is there any sense in presenting a play for the multitude and 
not the critics. There was a time when adverse criticisms could be 
lived down but that day is no more and may never come again. 
A blast from the gentlemen of the press blows the offending pro- 
duction right into the storehouse. This is unfortunate (though when 
the attraction is not mine I generally agree with them) for some 
of the offerings thus summarily disposed of would satisfy a less 
exacting public. If the talkies had to face the searing criticism to 
which the drama is subjected Hollywood would be more bankrupt 
than it is. 

Pitfalls abound along the path the critics tread so that following 
them is no May dance. Their standards vary both individually 
and collectively. They demand certain excellencies from one pro- 
ducer and are less exacting with another, sauce for the gander not 
necessarily being sauce for the goose. A pretentious play or pro- 
duction missing its mark is chastised more severely than one of no 
importance, since to them there is little importance in being earnest. 

One must sense in advance when critics and public have become 
surfeited with a particular mood or form, for the shift comes with- 
out warning. The first two costume plays may be welcomed as 
novelties and the ruffles torn off the third. To keep a fresh view- 
point as styles in plays change is an art too many producers fail to 
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master. A negative shake of the head in time may save nine thou- 
sand dollars, or more if it’s a big production. 

So with one eye on the critics, the other on the public, the pro- 
ducer walks the tight rope of approval balancing the script on his 
head. 

When a play that seems to be a reasonable risk has at last been 
found the problem of a suitable cast must be faced. There are two 
general types of plays—those which call for special actors and those 
so sound any number of competent casts could interpret them. The 
latter are more to be desired than rubies and are as rare. They are 
generally the phenomenal successes. ‘The former are more numer- 
ous but the scarcity of stars and featured players prevents their pro- 
duction. The casting problem is critical in these days of Hollywood 
scouts who attend even out-of-town performances in search of new 
acting material. We spend our lives discovering attractive juveniles 
and ingenues only to see them entrain for The Chief. 

The Back-to-Broadway movement is on and has helped alleviate 
the pain of casting. The talkies are old enough to have made many 
players economically independent and some of these are drifting 
back to taste the joys of human contact with audiences. In the cases 
of those well-grounded in technique before they went to Hollywood 
the results are excellent for all concerned. ‘The spoken drama re- 
vitalizes them and the fabulous publicity the ubiquitousness of the 
screen affords those who live in its shadows is a stimulant to the 
renascent drama. On the other hand, the efforts to elevate some of 
the wanderers to the same eminence on the stage they enjoy on the 
screen has met with disaster, for the two media have precious little in 
common. Success in a big way in films requires about one-tenth of 
the skill, talent and training necessary on the stage. Camera tricks, 
the ability to retake scenes scores of times till the best result is 
photographed, the method of playing the script in countless brief 
scenes requiring no sustaining power on the part of the artist— 
these and other factors contribute to the cinema’s ability to make 
stars of many players only moderately gifted. These low require- 
ments do not bar those more richly equipped as the strangle hold of 
stage players on Hollywood proves. 

Popularity in talkies is frequently short-lived. Actors from the 
legitimate are beginning to realize this and so also are their cine- 
matic employers. In this realization lies one of the chief causes of 
the Broadway trek. It will doubtless result in a constant inter- 
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change of talent in spite of the movie moguls’ original attempt to 
bankrupt the stage by abducting its artists. 

At about this point in the genesis of a production the producer 
gives thought to the financial set-up. If he has independent means 
no problem is involved, although it will probably present itself later 
if he persists in playing a lone hand. Most wise producers split 
their risks if they do not operate wholly on Other People’s Money. 

During the late depression capital available for productions 
reached a new low, but the theatre’s revival this season has made 
money reasonably easy to get. Some early surprise hits drew atten- 
tion to the fabulous profits still to be made on Broadway. Two 
plays that almost expired from budget trouble during the produc- 
tion period were resuscitated with the oxygen of gold and became 
big winners. One has been earning approximately $10,000 weekly 
while the other almost earns its capital investment each week. 

It is a curious fact that the young and inexperienced seem to have 
less difficulty assembling capital than seasoned veterans. Often they 
bring second generation money with them, again they collect funds 
in advance while their percentage is still unsullied, lastly they have 
no pride of position to keep them from seeking funds. While the 
business of the world is transacted mainly on O.P.M., until recently 
Broadway pretended to travel on its own. After the cosmic col- 
lapse of 1929-30 had deflated egos as well as fortunes, one came to 
be considered smart instead of déclassé if one could command 
capital. 

Empty stages now are worries for banks, insurance companies and 
the few solvent theatrical landlords, whereas formerly their unavail- 
ability was one of the greatest nightmares of the unattached pro- 
ducer. From his standpoint and that of drama uncontrolled by real 
estate there can never be too many theatres. It is possible now to 
begin rehearsals without contracting for a playhouse in advance, 
for a dozen will always be available. 

The supply of stages being greater than the demand, the producer 
is not only in a more secure position but he receives better terms. 
He may get ten or even fifteen per cent more of the gross formerly 
demanded by the proprietor or he may even take over the theatre 
on a low rental or a sharing arrangement most advantageous to 
himself. Contrasted with the years when he had to guarantee a 
weekly income to the theatre of $4000 plus stiff terms, and maybe 
even a slice of the show, the present arrangement equals Paradise. 
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The articles of Morton Eustis in recent issues of THEATRE ARTS 
setting forth the facts about contracts, rules and conditions of labor 
were eloquent word pictures of what happens when a production is 
put into work. There is nothing that can be done about the in- 
justices caused by some of these conditions and as the whole process 
of play producing is a high pressure one the smart victim ration- 
alizes their existence as unfortunate, minimizes their annoyance and 
tries to forget it. 

No matter how fervently one resolves not to rush into production 
without preliminary preparation the resolution rarely holds. The 
result is emergency work at over-time rates. Another costly cir- 
cumstance is that a certain type of producer never pays his bills 
unless trapped. The man who does pay makes up the deficit. 

When all of the hurdles that stand between the desire to present 
a play and the actual production have been taken there remains the 
problem of arranging the right auspices. One must almost be a 
soothsayer for this. A play may be ahead of its time or it may 
come too late in its cycle. A fairly good play presented on the 
heels of a string of poor ones may impress the critics as a master- 
piece while a superior opus may rate less than its predecessor in 
theme because of lack of novelty. One must be able to gauge the 
amount of preliminary ballyhoo an event may absorb without anti- 
climax. Since little remains of the theatre in former tryout centers 
the ability to assemble preview audiences in New York which shall 
be neither too primitive nor sophisticated, neither too ready to 
applaud because they are kind-hearted, nor too eager to mourn 
because they are hard-hearted, is important. And finally for the 
premiere just the right amount of ermine to impress the critics and 
not depress the actors must be determined. 

So, taking one consideration with another, a producer’s lot, as has 
been hinted, is not an easy one. But if he is not too sensitive and 
stumbles upon a success now and then it is really an exciting and a 
happy adventure. 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE 

At 33, by Eva Le Gallienne. Long- 
mans, Green and Co.: $3.50 
N any theatre book-shelf that makes 
a choice of things worth-while, books 
by actors on acting form the smallest part. 
In fact, books by actors that illumine at all 
the path of the artist in the theatre would 
not total a dozen. The art of writing—of 
expressing ideas in words—seems foreign to 
the quality of the player. To most actors, 
what they do to achieve their effects is 
either intuitive or directed from without. 
They cannot tell you why they do it; more 
often they are not even conscious of what 
they do. This is no more a fault in actors 
than it is a fault in writers that most of 
them cannot act. The medium of expres- 
sion is different—that is all. But when an 
actor not only remembers but understands 
and can re-tell the course of his own prog- 
ress toward success in his chosen vocation, 
it makes his book the more valuable to other 

actors and to all friends of the theatre. 
Eva Le Gallienne has written her biog- 
raphy, which she calls 4¢ 33. It falls easily 
into the category of actors’ books that are 
worth reading. It might well follow Rich- 
ard Boleslavsky’s Acting if a reader wanted 
to know how an actor’s progress worked in 
practice. It makes a thousand illuminating 
comments on acting, production, direction, 
the audience, the playwright, the critic. 
Here, for example, is a note on a difficult 
detail in the art of acting: “It was during 


my work in this play that I began the never- 
ending pursuit of relaxation; and what 
years and years of work it takes to catch 
up with this invaluable element in acting! 
A few happy beings are born with it, but 
the majority of beginners and young players 
have to battle with tenseness every inch of 
the way for years. Beginning with a gen- 
eral tenseness from top to toe you work 
until it is eliminated in everything but your 
hands; you succeed in chasing it out of 
them, and find it turns up in your toes! 
If you banish it from your throat it will 
lodge in your solar plexus, effectively kill- 
ing all true flow of emotion! And then of 
course there is the dreadful feeling that you 
alone are afflicted with this curse, and that 
all the fine actors you see around you, so 
at their ease, with such graceful, flowing 
movements, were endowed with these en- 
viable assets from their first step on the 
stage. I remember several years later read- 
ing Stanislavsky’s book My Life in Art 
(an invaluable book for young actors, it 
seems to me), and finding out to my joy 
and encouragement that for twenty years 
this great actor fought for the relaxation 
which he at last so perfectly achieved.” 

At 33 has no didactic intention whatever. 
It is simply, frankly written, with an en- 
viably direct style. It is a record of events 
in a life turned toward the theatre almost 
from infancy, going forward to success in 
such plays as Liliom and The Swan, but 
finding no peace and little pleasure in 
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success because the theatre that offered it 
was not the kind of theatre Eva Le Gal- 
lienne wanted—which was a theatre in 
which, as in the olden days, “an actor could 
also be a stagehand, a stagehand could also 
be a musician, a musician could also be a 
playwright, and a manager could be an 
actor, musician, playwright and stagehand 
combined, provided he was competent for 
the jobs.” 

On a photograph of Duse which she 
found in Paris, Le Gallienne saw written in 
Duse’s own hand the words “Je vous sou- 
haite Force et Confiance de vivre!’ These 
words she carried with her as a banner in 
her long, gallant effort to make a theatre 
in the image of her own desire. New York 
saw her approach to this goal in the Civic 
Repertory Theatre—saw that theatre grow 
in breadth and depth and come close to a 
place of permanence only to lose it again, 
not so much because of the depression as 
because New York did not see, or did not 
share, the vision that Eva Le Gallienne 
saw. But a biography that ends at 33 
begins again and there is no doubt that at 
34 the fight forward will be renewed. Eva 
Le Gallienne will be 70 before she stops 
adventuring on the road she has chosen— 
unless she finds her hopes realized before 
that, as well she may. 

FREDERICK Morton 


ENGLISH THEATRE 

Die Neugestaltung des Modernen En- 
glischen Theaters, by Harry Bergholz. 
Berlin: $9.00 

HIS is the kind of book no English- 

man could possibly have written— 
which need be no reproach. The Germans 
have always shown a most assiduous indus- 
try in gathering facts and interpreting their 
drift, more especially when they are out-of- 
the-way facts in science or art. The history 
of the British stage from 1870 to 1930 is 
such an out-of-the-way subject. Few En- 
glish scholars (Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
is perhaps a happy exception) are interested 


enough in the stage to take it very seriously. 

But it offers a prolific field to the Ger- 
man student, and becomes really interesting 
when he has made up his mind (as Herr 
Bergholz shows that he has made it up in 
his opening chapter) that the period in 
question is revolutionary and epoch-making. 
His task is then to assemble a mass of facts 
all bearing on his general conclusion; and 
this way of approach distinguishes him from 
most writers of recent theatre history, who 
are more concerned with events on the 
stage than with the reasons for them. Cer- 
tainly the facts in support of the revolu- 
tionary argument are collated with the 
utmost thoroughness, and a great number 
of English quotations are given to prove 
their authority and lighten the reader’s task. 

If every eventful period can be called 
epoch-making, Herr Bergholz proves his 
point well enough. He has little difficulty 
in showing that the standards of our theatre 
today are utterly different from those which 
prevailed in the time of Robertson (whom, 
by the way, he undervalues). And if the 
professional stage has vastly altered its view 
of life, the new amateur movement has cre- 
ated a fresh view of the theatre itself. The 
societies and individuals all over the coun- 
try who are seeking expression in drama 
have little in common with the old school 
of professionals except the use of stage and 
curtain. And the author of this book does 
not make the common mistake of supposing 
these important changes to be due to the 
dramatists alone. He is writing theatre 
history, and playwrights as individual 
artists engage very little of his attention— 
perhaps not enough. Instead he has been 
reading all the English literature on theatre 
organisation, the literature of the National 
Theatre movement in particular ; and study- 
ing, often at first hand, the work of the 
dramatic groups and repertory theatres that 
pursue less consciously commercial aims 
than the London West End stage. 

Some of us will feel that this preoccupa- 
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tion with the organised and organising 
theatre weakens the book. For there are 
two sides to this theatre question, the prac- 
tical and the aesthetic; and a very strong 
case can be made out for the view that our 
European theatre today is undergoing not 
so much a revolution as a rebirth, such as 
it underwent once before in ancient Greece 
and again in the Renaissance. 

Vital changes of this character spring 
from causes in the mind of man that are 
quite independent of his organising activi- 
ties. They can manifest themselves in the 
theatre of commerce itself, as in the Eliza- 
bethan theatre or that of Racine and 
Moliére. And of such a possibility under- 
lying the activities of our present-day stage 
Herr Bergholz gives no hint, though he 
duly records in the course of his survey the 
work of an enterprise like the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre. The book contains 
copious lists of amateur or repertory pro- 
ductions and a full index. Upon the whole 
it is clear that the serious professional stage 
receives too little attention. 

AsHLEY DUKES 


Historic Costume, by Katherine Mor- 
ris Lester. Manual Arts Press: $2.50 


English Costume in the Age of Eliza- 
beth, by Iris Brooke. Macmillan: $2.00 


Costume and Fashion, The Nine- 
teenth Century, by Herbert Norris 
and Oswald Curtis. Dutton: $6.00 
Sm a history of costume from body- 

painting to the present day, another 
a gay compendium of facts and drawings 
on dress in the sixteenth century, the third 
an exhaustive study of apparel during the 
last century—these are the latest additions 
to the library of books on the history and 
art of costume. 

Historic Costume, originally published in 
1925, is now reissued with additions for 
students in the form of review questions at 
the end of each chapter. The volume is 
still an admirable textbook, with complete 


material and authoritative illustrations. It 
would be of more general interest if the 
writing and make-up were slightly less 
pedestrian, and if the author had been will- 
ing to discuss in greater detail the socio- 
logical or economic reasons for the altera- 
tions in costume through the ages. 

Iris Brooke’s work is a companion vol- 
ume to her books with James Laver on 
English costume in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and English children’s cos- 
tume since 1775, The attractive book is 
slight, but the pithy text includes all essen- 
tials and the many drawings are imagina- 
tive, amusing and instructive. It is a work 
for the general reader and the designer. 

After the first surprise at the size of 
Costume and Fashion, one can receive en- 
tertainment and vast information from this 
work, which is volume six in a mammoth job 
of research undertaken by Herbert Norris. 
The first two in the series are already pub- 
lished; the intermediate ones may be ex- 
pected at future dates. For this present 
volume Mr. Norris has contributed his- 
torical facts, social life and “most of the 
practical side” to Oswald Curtis’ descrip- 
tions of clothes and his more than two hun- 
dred drawings, which follow the shifting 
currents of dress from the rise of Beau 
Brummell to Queen Victoria and 1900. 


End and Beginning, by John Mase- 
field. Macmillan: $1.50 


HE subject of Mr. Masefield’s short 

poetic drama is the death of Mary 
Stuart. Although its brevity precludes just 
comparison with Maxwell Anderson’s 
Mary of Scotland, it is of interest to note 
the Shakespearean quality of the latter in 
contrast to the Greek tradition in which 
End and Beginning is written. It obeys 
the unities, the time being limited to the 
brief hours preceding the execution and the 
place to a single room in Fotheringay 
Castle; it is introduced with the customary 
long expository speech and has near the end 
the eyewitness’ account of the execution off- 
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stage; it mingles, characteristically, human 
and supernatural figures. 

Having chosen the period in Mary’s 
career which is one of pathos rather than 
passion, Mr. Masefield voluntarily limits 
his material. But the subject matter is 
suited to poetry of a high order, and the 
author provides it. Part of the play is 
written in blank verse, a particularized, 
biting line which seems an inevitable vehicle 
for the subject; and part in rhyme, a de- 
ceptively relaxing music which contrasts 
beautifully with the unrelenting drive of 
the blank verse. End and Beginning, brief, 
compact, delicately beautiful, is no negligi- 
ble addition to the poet laureate’s work. 


Representative American Dramas, 
National and Local, by Montrose J. 
Moses. Little, Brown and Co.: $4.50 


URING the last forty years Ameri- 

can drama has grown with rapidity, 
out of proportion to the brief number of 
years. Mr. Moses has collected here repre- 
sentative plays of this period. He has done 
great service in preserving the ephemeral 
drama of the nineties and the early 1900's, 
but his work is even more important as a 
cross-section of the time—from Hoyt’s 4 
Texas Steer to Connelly’s The Green Pas- 
tures. The present volume is a revised edi- 
tion of an earlier one, and contains four 


new plays: Howard’s Lucky Sam Carver, 
Behrman’s The Second Man, Philip Barry’s 
Holiday and Marc Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures. The editor has not necessarily 
picked the greatest plays of the last forty 
years, for he has rejected those which are 
easily available otherwheres, as well, some- 
times, as those which, however worthy in 
themselves, illustrate no particular trend in 
the history of playwriting. The results of 
his research are excellent, both in the choice 
of plays and in the informal and instructive 
introductions. 

The Technique of Portrait Painting, 


by Harrington Mann. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.: $6.00 


HE noted portrait painter, Harring- 

ton Mann, has made a record of long 
years of experience and told it in simple 
language for the general reader as well as 
for the incipient portraitist. Believing that 
“beauty of colour is the essence of the work 
of art’, Mann is not afraid to contradict 
the teachings of most art schools which em- 
phasize form above all things. Technique 
(whose most important qualities are spon- 
taneity and aplomb), equipment, vision, 
lighting are other necessary points to which 
he devotes chapters. The volume is quarto- 
size, and contains many plates of famous 
portraits which are concisely discussed. 





ARCHIVES INTERNATIONALES DE LA DANSE, spe- 
cial number, devoted to the dance in paint- 
ing. $1.20. 

WITHIN THE GaTEs, by Sean O’Casey. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

Wie EIN THEATERSTUCK ENTSTEHT, by Karel 
Capek. B. Cassirer. Paper, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.40, 

La Fieur pes Pois, by Edouard Bourdet. 
$1.50. 

THE WIND AND THE RaIn, by Merton Hodge. 
Gollancz, London. $1.25. 

Brirrons BowreE OF DeE.icuts (1591), edited 
by Hyder Edward Rollins. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $4. Reproduction in collo- 
type facsimile of the Elizabethan poetic 
miscellanies. « 

CoME or AGE, by Clemence Dane and Richard 
Addinsell. Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. 





Newly Published Theatre Books 


CATALOGUE OF DRAMATIC PoRTRAITS, Harvard 
Library Theatre Collection, by Lillian Ar- 
villa Hall. Volume IV. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

Das ESTNISCHE THEATER, by Arthur Adson. 
$.60. 

GESAMMELTE SCHRIFTEN, by Hans Pfitzner. 
Volume I. $1.20. 

LETTERS TO THE NEw ISLAND, by William But- 
ler Yeats. Edited by Horace Reynolds. 
Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

Das LEBEN DER ELEONORA DusE, by Emil 
Alphons Rheinhardt. S. Fischer Verlag. 
$2.40. 

SELECTED Essays, by Oscar W. Firkins. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 

CYRANO DE Bercerac, translated by H. B. 
Dole. Jacket Library, National Home Li- 
brary Association. $.15. 
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Puitie MERIVALE 


As the Earl of Bothwell in Maxwell 
Anderson’s poetic drama, Mary of Scot- 
land, Philip Merivale creates one of the 
finest theatrical portraits of the season. 
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(Adapted by Barry Jackson) 
THE MOON IN THE YELLOW 
RIVER Denis Johnston 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL.. Bernard Shaw 
MUTINY David Stewart 
Lectures on the plays and their dramatic 
background given by 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll, 
Dr. F. S. Boas, LL.D. 


Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, M.A. 


descriptive illustrated folders 
leading travel agents, or 


MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES 
PANTON HOUSE 


M.A. 
Litt.D. 


For apply 




















25 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.lI. | 
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THE MERCURY 
at the Ballet Club 


a2 


The Mercury, directed by 
Ashley Dukes, is a theatre for 
limited seasons, open to the 
general public. It is an inde- 
pendent stage and does not 
propose to “try-out” plays for 


other managements. 


The prices of seats are 1/6, 
2/6 and 5/-, including tax. 
The 2/6 and 5/- tickets can 
be reserved in advance; those 
at 1/6 on the day of perform- 
ance only. First-night prices 
are doubled. 


2 Ladbroke Road 
London, W. 11 





SUT 


When you are in London 


visit 


- THE BALLET CLUB 


2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 


TUT 


Peclormances 


UL 


AVON HOUSE 





Every Sunday 
at 9 P. M. 


durian g doateinal season 


Ovecher to May 


Guest Tickets 


to Readers of 


Theatre Arts Monthly 
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UP POPS 
THE DEVIL 


by Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett 
Now Available for 
AMATEURS and 
LITTLE THEATRES 
A hit on Broadway 
A favorite stock bill 
A natural for amateurs 
Gay—amusing—witty—with a seri- 
ous story underlying the clean fun. 
10 men—5 women—lI set. 


SAMUEL FRENCH *3. 3.2" 














Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Within the Gates 
og, 9: Sean O’Casey $1.75 

1A 
9m Come of Age 


Clemence Dane and 






(8 


Richard Addinsell 1.50 

The Wind and the Rain Merton Hodge 1.25 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 

A. E. Thomas version 1.00 


Melodramadness of Eugene O'Neill 
Virgil Geddes 25 


Our mailing list will keep you well-informed. 
Just send your name and address. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
ge ee a 





————E 
New Plays 
For Little Theatres 


PAYMENT DEFERRED 
HAWK ISLAND 

GIRLS IN UNIFORM 

THE MIDDLE WATCH 

THE SPIDER 

WINDOW PANES 

THE IMPROPER DUCHESS 
HISS! BOOM!! BLAH!!! 
THE TAVERN 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
GOOD-BYE AGAIN 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK 
BIRD IN HAND 

RIDDLE ME THIS 

THE MAD HOPES 
THREE-CORNERED MOON 
BERKELEY SQUARE 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
THE GHOST TRAIN 

MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 


Send for Our 
Latest Free Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 


“COURIER oR 
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GNE BEIJER is Curator of the 

Drottningholm Theatre Mu- 
seum, and completes in his article the 
story started in 1924 when John 
Mason Brown wrote about this fam- 
ous theatre itself. Dr. Beijer was 
given the Royal family’s permission 
to turn the old court theatre into a 
museum when, in 1921, he visited 
it in search of a picture which his 
work at the Royal Library in Stock- 
holm had led him to believe would 
be found stored there. He has writ- 
ten at length about theatres of yes- 
terday and today, and is contributing 
editor of the Stockholms Dagblad, 
where his articles on the theatre and 
literature frequently appear. 


ORDECAI GORELIK writes 

us as follows: “I feel that 
theatre people should get over the 
idea that they must be ‘unconscious’ 
about their work, and that theories 
should be left to professors. Only a 
slovenly craftsman refuses to know 
every phase of his craft. In a period 
of fourteen years in the theatre I have 
always looked for the subtle relation 
between practice and theory, and have 
helped clarify it by writing. The 
theatre is not merely an art but a pub- 
lic ceremony ; professional critics for- 
get this all too often.” Those lines, 
we think, tell a good deal about this 
earnest and sincere worker whose re- 
cent sets have included, among others, 
those for Men in White and 1931— 
both for the Group Theatre—Little 
Ol’ Boy and All Good Americans; 
and who now divides his time “‘be- 
tween the Broadway theatre, which 
is coming to an end, and the American 
workers’ theatres, which are just be- 
ginning to grow.” 


EORGE BEISWANGER is 

Associate Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
where he teaches logic, ethics, aesthe- 
tics, and philosophy of art. He con- 
fesses an abiding interest in music and 
claims to have been born with his 
hands full of piano keys. Out of his 
work with the piano and an intelli- 
gent interest in the allied art of the 
dance have grown the ideas which he 
espouses in “Music for the Modern 
Dance.” This is his first article to be 


published. 


ROCK PEMBERTON knows 
well the ground he covers in his 
article on play producing and play 
producers—the fifth in the series of 
articles on theatre business, the second 
he has contributed to that series. He 














Announcing 
3 NEW PLAYS 
in One Volume, by 


BERNARD 


SHAW 


With typically Shavian prefaces 
Too True to Be Good 


@A Political Extravaganza, last year’s 
Theatre Guild success. 
Village Wooing 


@ A Comediettina for Two. 


On the Rocks 


@ A Political Comedy, just received with 
tremendous enthusiasm in London. 


Two Prefaces 


@ On possibilities of democracy under 
dictatorship and On the right to ex- 
terminate incompatibles and unde- 
sirables. 


Uniform library edition. 343 pages. $2.50 
Have you seen the attractive new 
dollar editions of six earlier Shaw 

plays? 

DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 

New York 


449 Fourth Avenue °¢ 











PLAYWRIGHTS | 


Original long plays having Broadway and 
motion-picture possibilities will be read 
with a view to production. Hitherto un- 
known playwrights are offered opportu- 
nity to have their scripts, if considered 
promising, read by influential experts 
and brought to the attention of estab- 
lished producers. Any number of plays 
may be submitted with assurance of sym- 
pathetic and prompt consideration. A 
service charge of $2.00, good for one §f 
year, must accompany the first manu- 
script and return postage be enclosed 
for each manuscript. 


ELLIS PRUDDEN 


1 Amberson Avenue Yonkers, N. Y. 
Communications welcomed 








No Sales Guarantee possible 











has to his credit as producer a long 
line of plays ranging between two 
such dissimilar ones as Six Characters 
in Search of an Author (which intro- 
duced Pirandello to the rank and file 
of American theatre-goers) and 
Strictly Dishonorable. His knowledge 
of the theatre situation, combined 
with a crusading zeal for reform, 
gave him the chairmanship of the 
Legitimate Theatre Code Authority’s 
important Ticket Committee. But 
the chance to champion the cause of 
theatre rehabilitation has been no un- 
mixed blessing, for it has required so 
much time as to keep him from the 
ranks of the season’s active producers. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THzatrE Arts MONTHLY 
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THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 


has the honor to announce 


A COURSE in the TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 
(July 2nd—August 25th, 1934) 


under the direction of 


STAGE MAKEUP 


GREASE PAINT 
POWDERS AND CREAMS 


Warnesson’s makeup 
has been the ‘‘actors’ 





/ 


Mme. Maria Ouspenskaya choice” for over 54 | 
in connection with its years. Write for FREE 
5th SEASON OF SUMMER STOCK | samples and price list, 
(Sixteen Weeks: June | |lth—September 29th, 1934) 





PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept, 


Mme. Tamara Daykarkhanova, 
62 W. Washington 8t., Chicago, Th, 


Co-Director 








Qualifying students will be given the _ 
opportunity to familiarize them- ae 
selves with the practice as well as 
the theory of acting by frequent 
weeks of playing with the company. 











Acting company has included during the last two seasons 
(1932-1933) either as permanent members or visiting stars: 


Geoffrey Kerr 


Costume your show the same g@ 
Broadway managers do. Brooks 


Ernest Truex 
Costumes are used in practically 


Irene Franklin 


Aleta Freel Peggy Wood Walter Kingsford . 
Leona Hogarth Edith Barrett Alma Kruger every New York production. Them 
Henry Hull John Eldredge Montagu Love same costumes are available for 


your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. 
Send list of requirements for ow 
proposal. 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., N.Y, 
— 


——————— 


Margaret Sullavan Edith Taliaferro 
Schedule of plays for coming season to be announced in May issue 





Address all inquiries to 


WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE, Inc. 
MOUNT KISCO, N. Y. 


DAY TUTTLE, Director 
RICHARD SKINNER, Bus. Mor. | 



































Newly Assembled —A Complete Set of 
THEATRE ARTS 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1933 With Over 3000 Illustrations 
$250.00 BOUND 


COMPLETE SET of Theatre Arts is an encyclopaedia of the world 
theatre. It represents the only permanent and authoritative record 
of the sixteen momentous years just past in the progress of the theatre, 





giving by text and illustration so vivid and complete an account of | 
dominant events from Broadway to Moscow that it has been termed a | 
chapter in the history of the world as well as of the theatre. is 


Our constant effort to locate rare back issues has enabled us to 
assemble once again a complete set, which is now available. To own it 
is to have at hand a wealth of material on playwriting, acting, directing, 
architecture, stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance—material 
of a value and variety which the most painstaking and lengthy research 
could not hope to duplicate. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 





I 
New York, N.Y. |‘ 


a 


119 West 57th Street 











When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





School and Studio Directory continued 


RPA 


THIRD SUMMER 
SESSION e ten weeks 
Beginning June 24, 1934 
Putney, Vermont 





























M@ YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 


M@ G. P. BAKER.... .Professor Emeritus 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL.....Chairman 





ANNOUNCEMENT... 


one eee Soman pe Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 
dramatic and theatical work, Dolly intensive work, leading to 


the School of the Theatre of- 


; ossible membership in perma- 
fers a two-year course leading P Pp P 


nent acting company for Broad- eg HISTORY and CRITICISM Allardyce Nicoll 













































to diploma, giving practical ~ ‘ 
and theoretical training in all oa = Bs naps ang PLAYWRITING.....Walter Prichard Eaton 
essential subjects pertaining NIQUE. CHORAL SINGING PRODUCTION .......... Alexander Dean 
pone ly bear mee DICTION, STAGECRAFT, LEC: | SCENE DESIGN......... Donald Oenslager 
make the Theatre a career, TURE COURSES, PRODUCTION. | STAGE LIGHTING....... S. R. McCandless 
et pcoeeme ar teen Per Cutten telenetion anaie: | COSTUME DESIGN......... Frank P. Bevan 
aane of dcomenit ochaais. Manager, 116 East 59th Street | VOICE and DICTION... Constance Welch 
W ork is carried on under ac- Telephone: Plaza 3-6112/)| TECHNICAL DIRECTION. . Edward C. Cole 
tual commana oo oy on | Robert G. Scott 
pene ppd eye oe REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES | STYLES OF ACTING........ Elizabeth Elson 
of the theatrical business. DRAWING and PAINTING.M. W. Burbank 
For those seeking taining LIGHTING RESEARCH Louis Erhardt 
inthe mechanical adeofthe | ee ee ee. eee eee 
> Theatre, a technical course of Boyd Smith, Manager 
2 15 months is offered. It em- T U D | O oO f 
braces - iy awed ey 7 * 
ing, an 1s intende to it 
students for positions in any T A G E M A K e UP MB The work covers, in a thoroughly prac- 
technical branch of the the- = Real , 
me as atrical operation. ical manner, all branches of theatre art. 
reall SUMMER SESSION .. . The TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA Comprehensive and specialized courses are 
ti six weeks’ Summer School of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris provided for men and women who wish to 
ma Caen pee pe net ° | enter the professional or the community the- 
ese college gfa uates an teach- * whil 
le for) ers, in the a ap Class and Individual Instruction e the rt Ph.D. we M.F.A. 
grou caretully selected wi . . . n e way owoaras niversifty careers. 
: eae = , Areca fo ms work A Course in the Technique of Acting 
f than would be the case if en- including Stage Make-Up 
a — yee ppm in — with Ml ge Playhouse GB The many successes of former students on 
for cataleg and full detavks ( —— y 2nd) Sronduar ond throughout oil the State 
° e@ Union demonstrate the value 
N.Y Pasadena Community Playhouse Association Write or phone for information of a training at Yale. 
°s 33 So. El Molino Ave., PASADENA, CALIF. 21 Pomander Walk (265 West 94th Street) | 
—— Gumor BRowN Cuas. F. PRICKETT New York, N. Y. NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT “& 
— Supervising Director General Manager | Riverside 9-8739 SUsquehanna 7-3750 
LL TENT 
OF THE THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Under the direction of D RA M AT I Cc A R T e 
ELIZABETH T. GRIMBALL Acti Directi —_ 
ans Teacher of HELEN GAHAGAN, BETTY ee Se eee iy 
Ng ey eg Stage, Musical Comedy, Talking Private and class lessons for actors and 
others, Pictures,—Radio Broadcasting,— singers. Technique of acting, coach- 
ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION Public Speaking, General Culture. | ing for parts, diction, body expression. 
Individual training and development Two Theatres; C lete H i i 
for the Stage, Radio and Talking Pic- nig a A Course in the Technique of Acting 


Radio Equipment ° nie ° 
Separate Children's Department in association with 


| | Westchester Playhouse 


tures. Day and Evening classes. 
European Summer School, a five-week 





course of the New York School of the Summer Term—July 9-Aug. 17 * os 
Theatre and the Reinhardt School in y g (beginning July 2nd) 
Salzburg, Austria. Registration limited. | | DAY AND EVENING CLASSES age ¥ 
Catalogue | Catalogue upon request | For details inquire 
| 889 West Sith Strect Telephone: COlumbus 5-0926 Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
New York City COlumbus 5-2445 Room 420, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 








Telephone: SUsquehanna 7-3750 























. COLUMBIA COLLEGE THEODORA IRVINE 
FANNY BRADSHAW OF EXPRESSION 
Theatre Studio Founded by Mary A. Blood STUDIO THE THEATRE 














. 136 East 67th Street, New York | Dramatics and Speech = 

: Summer Session in England ial o-educational Flies A COURSE IN ACTING 
mir ront, ica. 

ACTING TECHNIQUE | "7 /_iaeieae : Sound Pictures, Radio Broad- 


VOICE — DICTION casting. Day and Evening 


Play Production — Pantomime — Story 





PANTOMIME—INTERPRETATION Telling — Speech— Phonetics — Voice — pare ag te Henge > eg 
°° ee , —!I iv » — . , 
a ee — | po a mat wansing Clark oe te — 
an roup ractice Best k Coll f its kind in inent in the theatre. or 
New Rehearsal Group Begins March 27 uia.Weet, piece, Ae! 2. 4 and sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne. 


“The excellent work of your students 4 yr. courses. Complete training 
i Ss h Arts. H lik - —July 9 
Proves that your teaching is thor- eld neeeineas Summer Sesston—July 


¥ ough, Komen er | or Year Welte for Catalogue 
ornelia Otis Skinner Summer School—June 18-July 27 
7 St., New York 
Address REGISTRAR 510 bya hone Drive ” 





- Write or phone 




















| 9 -9¢ “J , 
for Prospectus. REgent 4-3226 | Dept. 20, et ~~ taaateay Ave. Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 4 
COMBOS a CR RCRNRRaReER am 
i? 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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School and Theatre Directory 


THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 


has the honor to announce 

















|| OGUNQUIT 
|| PLAYHOUSE 


A COURSE in the TECHNIQUE OF ACTING | of the 
(July 2nd—August 25th, 1934) Manhattan Theatre 


under the direction of Colony 


o at Ogunquit, Maine 
Mme. Maria Ouspenskaya Eighth Sesson 
in connection with its 


JULY AND AUGUST 
5th SEASON OF SUMMER STOCK 
(Sixteen Weeks: June |!th—September 29th, 1934) 


j 











A season of New York successes 
and new plays with a company of 
Broadway actors and stars of na- 
tional fame. Scenic and lighting 
eHects prepared in our own |) 
workshops with the same care and 
artistic sympathy that is displayed 
in the best metropolitan produc. 
tions. 


Mme. Tamara Daykarkhanova, 
Co-Director 





Qualifying students will be given the 
opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with the practice as well as 
the theory of acting by frequent 
weeks of playing with the company. 





Twenty apprentices will be ac- 
cepted at the Colony for training 
in the theory and practice of stage 
| work es History of the 


Drama, Stage Craft and Decore- 


Acting company has included during the last two seasons 
(1932-1933) either as permanent members or visiting stars: 


Irene Franklin Ernest Truex Geoffrey Kerr 





Aleta Freel Peggy Wood Walter Kingsford tion, Directing and Acting, Stage 
Leona Hogarth Edith Barrett Alma Kruger Diction, Stage Lighting, Costum- 
Henry Hull John Eldredge Montagu Love ing Make-up Dramatic Criticism 


Margaret Suliavan Edith Taliaferro 


; and Playwriting. 
Schedule of plays for coming season to be announced in May issue , 8 


Application for membership in the 
Colony should be made to: 
WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 

152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. | 


WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE, Inc. DAY TUTTLE, Director 
MOUNT KISCO, N. Y. RICHARD SKINNER, Bus. Mgr. 

















| 
Address all inquiries to | 

















MERICAN ACADEMY 


BERKSHIRE | 
| OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


PLAYHOUSE | 


Stockbridge, Mass. | FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Announces Seventh Season | for 
and the 


TEACHERS 


| in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 9th to August 17th, 1934. 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct ob- 
servation of the work of a dis- 


’ : Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
tinguished acting company and by 


intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 





the production of student plays » 
The apprentice group is under the 
direction of F. Theodore Cloak » 
A moderate fee will be charged 
for the season » Ten weeks be- 
ginning June 25th. 


The 1933 Acting Company included 


Helen Menken John Beal 

Walter Kingstord June Walker 

Rose Hobart Charles Coburn 
Geoffrey Kerr Katherine Alexander 


For Membership in Apprentice Group 
apply to 
F. Theodore Cloak 


Berkshire Playhouse 
Stockbridge, Mass. 











experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technicat training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 
and produce plays. 

A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 


The Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 
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